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BY JAMES PAYN. 


AUTHOR OF ‘BY PROXY’ ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
AUNT MARGARET. 


HEN I was a very young 
man nothing used to surprise 
me more than the existence 
of a very old one—one of 
those patriarchs who, instead 
of linking the generations 
‘each with each,’ include 
two or three in their pro- 
tracted span ; a habit which 
runs in families, as in the 
case of the old gentleman 
of our own time whose 
grand sire (once or twice 
‘removed, it is true, but 
not nearly so often as ‘by 
rights’ he should have been) 
gathered the arrows upon 
Flodden Field. Such per- 
sons seemed to me little in- 
ferior in interest to ghosts 
(whom indeed in appearance 


they gouty resembled), and I was wont to listen to their 
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experiences of the past with the same rapt attention (unalloyed 
by the alarm) that I should have paid to a denizen of another 
world. There are, it seems to me, very few old persons about now, 
absolutely none (there used to be plenty) three or four times my 
age; and this, perhaps, renders the memory (for she did die at 
last) of my great-aunt Margaret a thing so rare and precious to me. 

She was born, as we, her young relatives, were wont to say, 
‘ages and agesago,’ but as a matter of fact just one age ago; that is 
to say, if she had been alive but a few years back, she would have . 
been exactly one hundred yearsold. Think of it, my young friends 
who are about to be so good, in your turn, as to give her story your 
attention—think of it having been possible that you yourselves 
should have met this very personage in the flesh (though the poor 
dear had but little of it)—you perhaps, in your goat carriage, upon 
the King’s Parade, Brighton, and she in her wheeled chair,— 
the two extremities (on wheels) of human life. To things you 
have read of as history, matters as dead and gone to you, if not 
quite so old, as the Peloponnesian war, she was a living wit- 
ness. She was alive, for example, though not of an age to 
‘take notice’ of the circumstances, when the independence of 
America was acknowledged by the mother country, and when 
England was beginning to solace herself for that disruption by the 
acquisition of India. If Aunt Margaret did not know as much 
about Hyder Ali as became a contemporary, with matters nearer 
home, such as the loss of the Royal George, ‘ with all her crew 
(or nearly so) complete,’ she was very conversant. ‘I saw it,’ she 
was used to say, ‘ with my own eyes,’ and it was only by the strictest 
cross-examination that you could get her to confess that she was 
but a child in arms when that catastrophe took place. As to 
politics, indeed, though we were at war with everybody in those 
times, the absence of special correspondents, telegraphs, and even 
newspapers, made public matters of much more limited interest 
than it is nowadays easy to imagine. Aunt Margaret, at all 
events, cared almost nothing about them, with the exception of ° 
the doings of the Press Gang—an institution of which she always 
spoke with the liveliest horror. On some one, however, chancing 
to say in her hearing (and by way of corroboration of her views) 
that it was marvellous how men who had been so infamously treated 
should have been got to fight under the national flag, she let fly 
at him like the broadside of a seventy-gun frigate, and gave him 
to understand that the sailors of those days had never had their 
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equals. On that, as on all other subjects, she exercised the right of 
criticism upon the institutions of her time to an unlimited extent, 
but if they were attacked by others she became their defender. 

Her chief concern, however, was with social matters, when 
speaking of which she seemed entirely to forget the age in which 
she was living: it was as though some ancestress, in hoop and 
farthingale, had stepped down from her picture and read us a page 
of the diary she had written over-night. She seemed hardly like 
one of ourselves at all, though it was obvious enough that she was 
of the female gender, from the prominence she gave to the topic of, 
costumes. She confessed that she preferred the hair ‘ undressed’— 
a phrase which misled her more youthful hearers, who imagined her 
to be praising a dissolute luxuriance of love-locks, which was very 
far from her intention ; on the other hand, she lamented the disuse 
of black satin breeches, which she ascribed to the general decay of 
limb among the male sex. There was nothing like your top-boots 
and hessians, she would say, for morning wear, but in the evening 
every man that had a leg was, in her opinion, bound to show it. 

I have reason to believe that my Aunt Margaret was the last 
person who ever journeyed from London to Brighton in a post- 
chaise—a mode of travel, she was wont to remark, justly eulogised 
by the wisest and best of men and Londoners. If he had been 
spared to see a railway locomotive, she expressed herself as con- 
fident that he would have considered it the direct offspring of the 
* Devil ; and that conjectural opinion of the great Lexicographer she 
herself shared to her dying day. Like him, she was a -Londoner, 
and took an immense interest, not municipal of course, but social, 
in the affairs of the great city. ‘My dear,’ she often used to say, 
reprovingly, when speaking of some event of which I was obliged 
to confess I had never so much as heard, ‘it was the topic of every 
tongue.’ 

Although she had never been the theme of London gossip 
herself, she had been very closely connected with one who had 
been; and to those who were intimate with her he was the con- 
stant subject of her discourse. Her thoughts dwelt more with 
him, I am sure, than with all the other personages together with 
whom she had been acquainted during her earthly pilgrimage; 
and yet she always thought of him in his adolescence, as a very 
young man. 

‘He was just your age, my dear,’ she was wont to say to me, 
‘ when he became the “ talk of the town.”’ 

1—2 
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Perhaps this circumstance gave him an additional interest in 
my eyes; but certainly her account of this one famous personage 
was more interesting to me than everything else which Aunt 
Margaret had to tell me. It has dwelt in my mind for many a year, 
and when this is the case with any story, I have generally found 
that I have been able to interest others in its recital. In this par- 
ticular case, however, my way is not so plain as usual. The story 
is not my story, nor even Aunt Margaret’s; in its more important 
details it is common property. On the other hand, not even the 
oldest inhabitant has any remembrance of it. The hearts that 
were once wounded to the quick by the occurrences which I am 
about to describe can be no more pained by any allusion to them ; 
they have long been dust. No relative, to my knowledge, is now 
living of the unfortunate young man whose memory—execrated 
by the crowd—was kept so green and fresh (watered: by her tears) 
by one living soul for nearly eighty years. Why should I not tell 
his ‘ pitiful story’? 

A second question, however, presents itself at the outset con- 
cerning him. Shall I give or conceal his name? I here frankly 
confess that in its broad details the tale has no novelty to recom- 
mend it: it is not only true, but it has beentold. The bald, bare 
facts have been put before the public by the youth himself nearly 
a hundred years since. There is the rub. To a few persons of 
culture—as the phrase goes nowadays—the main incident of his 
career will be familiar; though, however cultured, it is unlikely 
they will know how it affected my great-aunt Margaret; but to 
tens of thousands (including, I'll be bound, the upper ten) it will 
be utterly unknown. 

Now I have noticed that there is nothing your well-informed 
person so much delights in as to make other people aware of his 
being so. Indeed the chief use of information in his eyes is not so 
much to raise oneself above the crowd (though a sense of elevation 
is agreeable), as to have the privilege of imparting it to others 
with a noble air of superiority and self-importance. I will there- 
fore call my hero by such a name as will at once be recognised 
by the learned, whom I shall thus render my intermediaries, 
—exponents of the transparent secret to those who are in blissful 
ignorance of it. I will call him William Henry Erin. 

I must add in justice to myself that the story was not told me 
in confidence. 

How could it be so when at the very beginning of our intimacy 
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the narrator had already almost reached the extreme limit of human 
life, while I had but just left school? It was the similarity of age 
on my part with that of the person she had in her mind which no 
doubt, in part at least, caused her to make me the repository of 
her long-buried sorrow. She judged, and rightly judged, that 
for that reason I was more likely to sympathise with it. Indeed, 
whenever she spoke of it, I forgot her age; as in the case of the 
pictured grandmamma so felicitously described by Mr. Locker, I 
used to think of her at such times— 


As she looked at seventeen 
As a bride, 


Her rounded form was lean, 

And her silk was bombazine, 
Well I wot. 

With her needles she would sit, 

And for hours would she knit, 
Would she not? 


Ah, perishable clay ! 
Her charms had dropped away, 
One by one. 


Yet when she spoke of the lover of her youth, there seemed 
nothing incongruous in her so doing. I forgot the Long Ago in 
which her tale was placed ; her talk indeed on those occasions, being 
of those human feelings which are independent of any epoch, took 
little or no colour from the past ; it seemed to me astory of to-day 
and as such I now relate it. 


CHAPTER II. 


OUT IN THE COLD. 


A FEW years ago it would have been almost impossible for modern 
readers to imagine what a coach journey used to be in the good 
old times ; but, thanks to certain gilded youths, more fortunate 
than persons of a higher intellectual type who have striven in 


vain to 
revive old usages thoroughly worn out, 
The souls of them fumed forth, the hearts of them torn out, 


it is not now so difficult. Anyone who has gone by one of our 
‘summer coaches’ for a short trip out of town can picture the 
‘Rockets’ and ‘Highflyers’ in which our ancestors took their 
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journeys at the end of the last century. Those old mail-coaches 
were, in fact, their very counterparts ; for the ‘ basket’ had already 
made way for ‘the hind seat,’ only, instead of our aristocratic 
driver, there was a professional ‘ whip,’ who in fair weather came 
out in scarlet like the guard, though in wet and winter-time he 
was wrapped in heavy drab, as though a butterfly should become 
a grub again. The roads were good, the milestones in a much 
better condition than they are at present, and the inns at which 
the passengers stopped for refreshments greatly superior to their 
successors, or rather to their few ghastly survivors, all room and 
no company, which still haunt the roadside. The highwaymen, 
too, were still extant, which gave an opportunity to young gen- 
tlemen of spirit to assure young female fellow-passengers of their 
being under safe escort, if not of displaying their own courage. 
Still, after eight hours in a stage-coach, most ‘ insides’ felt that 
they had had enough of it, and were glad enough to stretch their 


- legs when the chance offered. 


This feeling was experienced by two out of the three passen- 
gers in the London coach ‘Tantivy,’ which on a certain afternoon 
in May, at the end of the last century, drew up at the ‘ White 
Hart’ in the town of Banbury: it was their last ‘ stopping-stage ’ 
before they arrived at their destination—Stratford-on-Avon—and 
they wished (at least two of them did) that they had reached 
it already. 

Mr. Samuel Erin, the senior and head of the little party, was 
aman of about sixty years of age, but looked somewhat older. 
‘He still wore the attire which had been usual in his youth, but 
was now pronounced old-fashioned: a powdered wig of moderate 
dimensions; a plain braided frock-coat, with waistcoat to match, 
almost as long; a hat turned up before and behind, and looking 
like a cross between a cocked hat and the head-gear of a modern 
archdeacon ; knee-breeches, and buckled shoes. Upon his fore- 
head—their ordinary resting-place when he was not engaged in 
his profession (that of a draughtsman), or poring over some musty 
volume—reposed, on a bed of wrinkles, a pair of gold spectacles. 
His eyes, which, without being very keen, were intelligent enough, 
appeared smaller than they really were, from a habit that he had 
of puckering their lids, engendered by the more delicate work 
of his calling, and also by frequent examination of old MSS. and 
rare editions, of which he was a connoisseur. 

As he left the coach with slow, inelastic step, he was followed 
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by his friend Frank Dennis. This gentleman was a much 
younger man, but he too, though not so retrograde in attire as 
his senior, paid little attention to the prevailing fashion. He wore, 
indeed, his own hair, but closely cut ; a pepper-and-salt coat and 
waistcoat, and a neckcloth that looked like a towel tied carelessly 
under his chin. Though not in his first youth, he was still a 
young man, with frank and comely features; but an expression 
habitually thoughtful, and a somewhat slow delivery of what he 
had to say, made him appear of maturer years than belonged to 
him. He was an architect by profession, but had some private 
means; his tastes were somewhat similar to those of his friend 
and neighbour Erin, and he could better afford to indulge them. 
His present expedition was no business of his own, but under- 
taken, as he professed, that he might enjoy the other’s society 
for a week or two in the country. It so happened, however, that 
Mr. Erin was bringing his niece, Miss Margaret Slade, with him, 
and, to judge by the tenderness of Mr. Dennis’s glance when it 
rested on her, it is probable that the prospect of her companion- 
ship had had some attraction for him. 

_Last of the three, she tripped out of the coach, declining, 
with a pretty toss of her head, the assistance the younger man 
would have rendered her in alighting. She could trip and toss 
her head like any fairy. No tower of hair ‘ like a porter’s knot set 
upon end’ had she; her dress, though to modern eyes very short- 
waisted, was not, as an annalist of her time had described it, 
‘drawn exceeding close over stays drawn still closer ;’ her move- 
ments were light and free. Her lustrous brown hair fell in natural 
waves from under a beaver hat turned up on the left side, and 
ornamented with one grey feather. A grey silk spencer indicated, 
under pretence of concealing—for it was summer weather, and 
she could not have worn it for warmth—the graces of. her form. 
Her eyes were bright and eager, and her pretty lips murmured a 
sigh of relief, as she touched ground, at her release from durance. 

‘ How I wish this was Stratford-on-Avon !’ cried she naively. 

‘That would be wishing that Shakespeare had been born at 
Banbury,’ said her uncle in a tone of reproof. 

‘ Banbury is it ?’ she said; ‘then this is where the lady lived 
who went about with rings on her fingers and bells on her toes; 
and therefore had music wherever she goes—I mean went.’ 

Mr. Dennis smiled and murmured very slowly that other 
young ladies brought music with them without the instruments 
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of which she spoke, or indeed any instruments; they had only to 
open their mouths. 

‘I am hungry,’ observed Miss Margaret, without any refer- 
ence to that remark about opening her mouth at all—in fact, she 
studiously ignored it. 

Mr. Dennis sighed. 

He was that minority of one who would rather have remained in 
the coach—that is, if Miss Margaret had done likewise ; he would 
not in the least have objected to Mr. Samuel Erin getting out. A 


circumstance over which he had no control, the fact of his having 


been born half a century too early, prevented his being acquainted 
with the poem in which Mr. Thomas Moore describes the pleasure 
he felt in travelling in a stage-coach with a fair companion ; but 
he had experienced it all the same. He was not displeased that 
there was another stage to come yet. 

If he was satisfied, however, with the opportunities that had 
been afforded to him of making himself agreeable to Miss Margaret 
on the road, he must have been a man thankful for small mercies. 
She had given him very little encouragement. His attempts 
to engage her in conversation had been anything but successful. 
When a young lady wishes to be tender, we know that the mere 
offer to open or shut a coach-window for her may lead to volumes of 
small talk, but nothing had come of his little politenesses beyond 
the bare acknowledgment of them. Even that, however, was some- 
thing. An ‘I thank you, sir,’ from the pretty lips of Margaret 
Slade was to Mr. Frank Dennis more than the acceptance of plan, 
elevation and section of any proposed town-hall from a municipal 
council. It is strange how much harder is the heart of the female 
than the male under certain circumstances. If a young lady 
obviously endeavours to make herself agreeable toa young gentle- 
man, he never repulses her, or at least I have never known an 
instance of it. ‘But suppose,’ I hear somé fair one inquire, ‘ he 
should be engaged to be married to someone else?’ ‘ Madam,’ I 
reply to that imaginary questioner, ‘it would not make one half- 
penny worth of difference. If the other young woman was not 
there, you would never guess from his behaviour that she was in 
existence.’ . 

It must not, however, be concluded from this observation that 
Miss Margaret Slade was in love with anybody else. She was but 
seventeen at most ; an age at which among well-conducted young 
persons no such idea enters the head, nor indeed, in her case, 
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as one would think, had there been any opportunity for its en- 
trance. She had been brought up in the country in seclusion, 
and only a few months ago, upon the death of Mrs. Erin, had 
been sent for by her uncle to keep house for him. His establish- 
ment in Norfolk Street, Strand, was a very simple one, and the 
company he entertained numbered none of those who, in the 
language of the day, were called ‘the votaries of Cupid.’ No 
young beaux ever so much as crossed the threshold. Mr. Erin’s 
visitors were all grave elderly gentlemen, more interested in a 
binding than in a petticoat, and preferring some old-world 
volume to a maiden in her spring-time. There was indeed, 
‘though,’ as the song says, ‘it is hardly worth while to put that 
in,’ a son of Mr. Erin’s, of her own age, who dwelt in his father’s 
house. But the young man was out all day engaged in his pro- 
fessional avocation—that of a conveyancer’s clerk—and even when 
he returned at eve, mixed but little with the family. It seemed 
to Margaret that his father did not treat him very kindly. 

There had been only one mention of him in the long coach 
journey from town. Mr. Dennis, addressing himself as usual to 
Margaret, when a chance offered of interrupting Mr. Erin’s inter- 
minable talk upon antiquarian subjects, had inquired after her 
cousin William Henry, and she had replied, with the least rose 
tint of a blush, that he had-gone, she believed, on some business 
of his employer to Bristol. A statement which her uncle had 
corroborated, adding drily, ‘ The boy has asked to have his holiday 
with us now, instead of later in the year, soI have told him to 
come on to Stratford ; he may be useful to me in collecting infor- 
mation upon Shakespearian matters.’ 

The remark scarcely breathed the spirit of a doating parent, 
but then that was not Mr. Erin’s way. 

‘Your son has made a good choice of locality,’ said Mr. Dennis, 
in his rather ponderous manner. ‘It is not every young fellow 
who would. choose Stratford-on-Avon to disport himself in, in pre- 
ference to Tunbridge Wells for instance; his taste for antiqui- 
ties is certainly most remarkable. He will prove a chip of the old 
block, I’ll warrant,’ he added, with a sidelong smile at Margaret. 
Margaret did not return his smile, though she did not frown 
as her uncle did. The fact was, though neither Margaret nor Mr. 
Dennis had the faintest idea of it, the latter could hardly have 
paid the old gentleman a more objectionable compliment. 

‘I do not think,’ he replied coldly, after an unpleasant pause 
_1—s5 
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‘that William Henry cares much about Shakespeare; but he has 
probably asked for his holiday thus early, in hopes that, by hook 
or by crook, he may get another one later on.’ 

To this there was no reply from either quarter. Mr. Dennis, 
though a good-natured fellow enough, did not feel called upon to 
defend William Henry’s want of Shakespearian feeling against his 
parent, while Miss Margaret not only closed her mouth, but shut 
her eyes. If she-slept, to judge by the expression of her face she 
had pleasant dreams; but it is possible she was only pretending 
to sleep, in order to chew the cud of some sweet thought at 
greater leisure. She disagreed with her uncle about the motive 
that was bringing William Henry to Stratford, but was quite con- 
tent to accept the fact—of which she had previously been ignorant 
—without debate. She herself did not, I fear, care so much 
about Shakespeare as it behoved Mr. Samuel Erin’s niece to do; 
but from henceforth she looked forward with greater pleasure than 
she had done to this visit to his birthplace. Hungry as she had 
professed herself to be, she would no doubt have done justice to 
the ample, if somewhat solid, viands that were set before the coach 
passengers, and on which her uncle played his knife and fork like 
a man who knows he will be charged the same whether he eats 
much or little, but for an unlooked-for circumstance. 

Hardly had the meal commenced when the cheerful note of the 
horn announced the approach of a coach from some other quarter, 
the tenants of which presently crowded into the common dining- 
room ; among them was a young gentleman, who, without a glance 
at beef or pasty, at once made up to our party of three. 

His first salutation, contrary to the laws of etiquette, was made 
to Mr. Erin. 

‘Hullo!’ said that gentleman, unwillingly relinquishing his 
knife and holding out two fingers to the new-comer, ‘ what brings 
you here, sir?’ 

‘The Banbury coach, sir. I came across country from Bristol 
in the hopes of catching you at this stage, which I have fortunately 
succeeded in doing.’ 

‘Humph! it seems tome you must have come miles out of the 
way ; however, since you are here, you had better set to on the 
victuals and save your supper at Stratford.’ 

Mr. Dennis shook hands with the young man cordially enough 
and recommended the meat pie. 

Miss Margaret just lifted her eyes from her plate and gave 
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him a smile of welcome, but at the same time she moved a little 
towards the top of the table, so as to leave a space for him on the 
other side of her, an invitation which he lost no time in accepting. 

A scornful poet, whose appetite was considerably jaded, has 
expressed his disgust at seeing women eat; but women, I have 
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noticed, take great pleasure in seeing men, for whom they have 
any regard, relish a hearty meal. The new-comer ate as only a 
young gentleman who has travelled for hours on a coach-top can 
eat, and Margaret so enjoyed the spectacle that she neglected her 
own opportunities in that way, to watch him. ‘The ardour with 
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which you attack that veal, Willie,’ she whispered slily, ‘reminds 
me of the Prodigal Son after his diet of husks.’ 

‘Did you think the manner in which my arrival was welcomed 
in other respects, Maggie,’ he inquired bitterly, ‘ carried out the 
parable ?’ 

‘Never mind; you are out for your holiday, remember, and 
must only think of enjoying yourself.’ 

‘Well, I hope you are glad to see me, at all events.’ 

‘Well, of course I am; it’s a very unexpected pleasure.’ 

‘Is it? I should have thought you might have guessed that 
I should have managed to join you somehow.’ 

‘Ihave not your genius for plots and strategies, Willie; it is 
so great that it sometimes a little alarms me,’ she answered 
gravely. 

‘The weak must take up such weapons as lay to their hand,’ 
he replied drily. 

This conversation, carried on as it was in a low tone, was 


‘drowned by the clatter of knives and forks; before the latter had 


ceased the notes of the horn were once more heard, the signal for 
the resumption of their journey. 


The party rose at once, Mr. Erin leading the way. He took — 


no notice of his son as he pushed by him, but the neglect was 
more than compensated for by the attention of the female members 
of the company. 

William Henry was a very comely young fellow ; bis complexion 
dark, but not swarthy; his eyes keen and bright; a profusion of 
black curling hair wes tied by a ribbon under his hat, which gave 
him a somewhat feminine appearance, though it was not unusual 
so to wear it; his attire, though neat, was far from foppish—a 
dark blue coat with a short light waistcoat; a neckcloth by no 
means so large as was worn by many young persons in his station 
of life ; and nankeen breeches, 

If it is difficult for us to suppose such a costume becoming, it 
was easy for those who were accustomed to it to think so. His 
figure, it was observed, as he walked rapidly to overtake his father, 
was especially good. 

‘I have made inquiries, Mr. Erin,’ he said respectfully, as the 
old man placed his foot on the step, ‘ and find there is plenty of 
room in the coach.’ 

‘You mean on the coach,’ was the dry reply ; ‘surely a young 
man like you—leaving out of the question the ridiculous extrava- 
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gance of such a proceeding—would never wish to be an inside 
passenger on an afternoon like this.’ And with a puff, half of dis- 
pleasure, half of exhaustion, caused by the effort of the ascent, 
the antiquary sank into his seat. 

‘Do you not ride with us?’ inquired Mr. Dennis good- 
naturedly, as he came up to the door with Margaret upon his arm. 

The young man’s cheeks flushed with anger. 

‘You do not know William Henry,’ said the girl, interposing 
with a smile ; ‘ he does not care for the nest when he can sit upon 
the bough.’ 

_ ‘Itis pleasanter outside—for some things—no doubt,’ assented 
Mr. Dennis, as he assisted her into the coach. She cast a sym- 
pathising glance over her shoulder at William Henry, as he swung 
himself up to the hind seat, and he returned it with a grateful 
look. She had saved him from a humiliation. 

It was a warm evening, as his father had observed, but in one 
sense he had been turned out into the cold, and he felt it bitterly. . 


CHAPTER III. 
A RECITATION. 


THERE is one spot, and only one, in all England, which can in 
any general sense be called hallowed—sacred to the memory of 
departed man. Priests and kings have done their best for other 
places, with small effect ; here and there, asin Westminster Abbey, 
an attempt has been made to make sacred soil by collecting together 
the bones of our greatest men—warriors, authors, divines, states- 
men—but these various elements do not kindly mix: the devo- 
tion we would pay to our own particular idol is chilled perhaps by 
the neighbourhood of those with whom we feel no particular 
sympathy. In all cathedrals, too, there is a certain religious feel- 
ing, artificial as the light which finds its way through the 
‘prophets blazoned on its panes;’ it is difficult in them to feel 
enthusiasm. In other places, again, exposed to the free air of 
heaven, association is weakened by external influences. I, at 
least, only know of one place where nature, as it were, effaces 
herself, and becomes the setting and framework to the epitaph of 
a dead man. It is Stratford-on-Avon. 

There, save once a year, when Shakespeare’s birthday is com- 
memorated, fashion brings but few persons to simulate admiration. 
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It is not, as at some great funeral, where curiosity or official posi- 
tion or other extraneous motive brings men together to do honour 
to the departed ; they come like humble friends, to pay tribute to 
one whom they not only admire, but revere, to this little Warwick- 
shire town. It is too remote from the places where men congre- 
gate to entice the thoughtless crowd; nor has it any attractions 
save its associations with that marvellous mind, of which the crowd 
has but a vague and cold conception. It is, to my poor thinking, 
a very comfortable sign of the advance of human intelligence that, 
year after year, in hundreds and in thousands, but not in crowds 
—for they arrive alone, or in twos or threes together—there 
come, from the uttermost parts of our island, and even from 
the ends of the earth, more and more pilgrims to this simple 
shrine. 

In the days of which I write, Stratford, of course, had far fewer 
visitors than at present ; but those it:did have were certainly not 
inferior in enthusiasm. Indeed, it was a time when Shakespeare, 
if not more read than now, was certainly more talked about and 
thought about. His plays were much oftener acted. The theatre 
occupied a much higher position in society. Kemble and his 
majestic sister, Mrs. Siddons, trod the boards; quotations from 
Shakespeare were as common in the mouths of clerks and counter- 
jumpers as are now the most taking rhymes from a favourite bur- 
lesque ; even the paterfamilias who did not ‘hold by’ stage-plays 
made an exception in honour of the Bard of Avon. In literary 
circles an incessant war was waging concerning him; pamphlet 
after pamphlet—attack and rejoinder—was published almost 
every week by this or that partisan of a phrase, or discoverer of a 
new reading. Mr. Samuel Erin was in the fore part of this con- 
test, and, as a rule, as a stickler for the text. He opposed the 
advocates for change in the same terms which Dr. Johnson used 
to reformers in politics. The Devil, he was wont to say, was the 
first commentator. The famous Shakespearian critic Malone was 
the object of his special aversion, which was most cordially recipro- 
cated, and often had they transfixed one another with pens dipped 
in gall. 

It was curious, since the object of Mr. Erin’s adoration has 
taken such pains to instil gentleness and feeling among his fellow- 
creatures, that his disciple should have harboured the sentiments 
he sometimes expressed ; and yet it is hardly to be wondered at 
when one remembers that the advocates of Christianity itself 
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have fallen into the same error, and from the same cause. Mr. 
Samuel Erin was not only a devotee, but a fanatic. 

As the coach crossed the river, near their journey’s end, Mr. 
Dennis broke a long silence by a reference to the beauty of the 
scenery, which his friend had come professionally to illustrate. 

‘Here is a pretty bit of river for your pencil, Mr. Erin.’ 

‘Hush, hush,’ rejoined that gentleman reprovingly; ‘it is the 
Avon. We are on the threshold of His very birthplace.’ 

It was on the tip of Mr. Dennis’s tongue, who had been think- 
ing of nothing but Margaret for the last half-hour, to inquire 
‘Whose birthplace ?—which would have lost him the other’s friend- 
ship for ever. Fortunately he recollected himself (and Shake- 
peare) just in time, and in some trepidation at his narrow escape, 
which his friend took for reverential awe, murmured some more 
suitable reply. 

William Henry, on the other hand, was not so fortunate. At 
the instigation of the guard (who had a commission from the inn- 
keeper on the guests he brought him), he leant down from the 
coach-top to inquire which house Mr. Erin meant to patronise, 
suggesting that the party should put up at the Stratford Arms, 
as being the best accommodation. 

‘You fool!’ roared the old gentleman; ‘we put up at the 
“Falcon” of course. The idea,’ he continued indignantly, ‘of our 
going elsewhere when the opportunity is afforded us of residing 
under the very roof which once sheltered our immortal bard.’ 

‘ Shakespeare did not live at an inn, did he, uncle?’ inquired 
Margaret demurely. She knew perfectly well that he had not 
done so, but was unwilling to let this outburst against her cousin 
pass by without some kind of protest. 

‘ Well, no,’ admitted Mr. Erin ; ‘ but he lived just opposite to 
it, and, it is supposed—indeed, it may be reasonably concluded— 
that he patronised it for his—ahem—convivial entertainments.’ 

‘Isuppose there is some foundation for the story of the 
“Topers” and the “Sippers,”’ observed Dennis, ‘and for the 
bard being found under the crab-tree vino et somno.’ 

‘There may be, there may be,’ returned the other indif- 
ferently ; ‘but, as for Shakespeare being beaten, even in a contest 
of potations, that is entirely out of the question. It was not in 
the n.‘ur2 of the man. If he ran, he would run quickest; if he 
jumped, he wou. <p highest; and if he drank, he would un- 
doubtedly have drunk deeper than anybody else.’ 
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The ‘ Falcon’ inn had no great extent of accommodation—it 
was perhaps too full of ‘association’ for it—but Margaret had a neat 
chamber enough; and, since it looked on the Guild Chapel and 
Grammar School, where Shakespeare had been educated, and on 
the walls which surrounded the spot where he had spent his latter 
days, the niece of her uncle could hardly have anything to com- 
plain of. The young men had an attic apiece. As to what sort of 
a room was assigned to Mr. Samuel Erin, he could not have told 
you himself, for he took no notice of it. His head was always out 
of the window. It was his first sight of the shrine of his idol, and 
the very air seemed to be laden with incense from it. 

To think that that long, low tenement yonder, with the pro- 
jecting front, was the very house in which Shakespeare had ‘ crept 
unwillingly to school,’ that his young feet had helped to wear those 
very stones away, and that that ancient archway had echoed his 
very tones, sent a thrill of awe through him such as could only be 
compared with that felt by some medieval beholder of ‘a bit of the 
true cross.’ But in that case, Faith—and a good deal of it—had 
been essential to conviction; whereas in this the facts were in- 
disputable. Behind yonder walls, too, stood the house to which, 
full of honour, though not of years, he had retired to spend 
that leisure in old age which he had desiderated more than most 


men. 
The aim of all is but to crown the life 
With honour, wealth, and ease in waning age.’ 


were the words Mr. Erin repeated to himself with mystic devotion, 
as a peasant mutters a Latin prayer. He had no poetic gifts 
himself, nor was he even a critic ina high sense; but his long 
application to Shakespearian literature had given him some re- 
flected light. What he understood of it he understood thoroughly; 
what was too high for his moderate, though by no means dwarfish 
intelligence, to grasp, or what through intermediate perversion was 
unintelligible, he not only took on trust, but accepted as reveren- 
tially as did those who were wont to consult her, the utterances 
of the Sibyl. In literature we have few such fanatics as Samuel 
Erin now; but in art he has many modern parallels—men who, 
having once convinced themselves that a painting is by Rubens 


‘or Titian, will see in it a hundred merits where there are not half 


a dozen, and even discover beauties in its spots and blemishes. 
While the head of the little party was thus in the seventh 
heaven of happiness above-stairs, the junior members of it had 
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assembled together in the common sitting-room ; the landlady had 
inquired what refreshments they would please to have, and tea 
had been ordered, rather with a view of putting a stop to her im- 
portunities than because, after that ample meal at Banbury, they 
stood in need of any food. 

‘If your uncle were here, Maggie,’ said William Henry, not 
perhaps without some remembrance of the snubbing he had just 
received from the old gentleman, and from which he was still 
smarting, ‘he would be ordering “ sherrie sack,” or “ cakes and 
ale.”’ 

Margaret glanced at him reprovingly, but said nothing. She 
regretted that he took such little pains to bridge the breach that 
evidently existed between his father and himself, and always dis- 
couraged his pert sallies. William Henry hung his head—if he 
did not find sympathy with his cousin, he could, he thought, find 
it nowhere. 

Frank Dennis, however, came to his rescue. He either did 
not look upon the penniless, friendless lad as a real rival, or he was 
very magnanimous. 

‘ And how did you enjoy your trip to Bristol?’ he inquired. 
‘St. Mary’s Redcliffe is a fine church, is it not ?’ 

‘Yes indeed; I paid a visit to the turret, where the papers 
were stored to which Chatterton had access, and from which he 
drew the Rowley poems.’ 

‘How interesting!’ exclaimed Margaret; it was plain by her 
tone that she wanted to make amends to the young fellow. ‘Are 
any of his people still at Bristol?’ 

‘Oh yes, his sister lives there, a Mrs. Newton. I had a great deal 
of talk with her. She told me how angry he was with her on one 
occasion when she cut up some old deeds and other things he had 
brought home with him, and which she had thought valueless, to 
make into threadpapers ; he collected them together, threadpapers 
and all, and carried them into his own room.’ 

‘Considering the use the poor young fellow made of them,’ 
observed Dennis gravely, ‘ she had better have burnt them.’ 

‘Still they did give him a certain spurious immortality,’ put 
in Margaret pitifully. ‘The other was out of his reach.’ 

‘Surely, my dear Miss Slade, you cannot mean that?’ remon- 
strated Dennis gently. 

‘ At all events, everybody was very hard upon him just because 
they were taken in,’ argued Margaret. ‘If he had acknowledged 
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what they admired so much to have been his own, they would 
have seen nothing in it to admire. I think Horace Walpole 
behaved like a brute.’ 

‘That is very true,’ admitted Dennis. ‘Still the lad was a 
forger.’ 

‘People are not starved to death, as he was, even for forging, 
rejoined Margaret. ‘ His own people, too, did not care about him. 
He had no friends, poor fellow!’ 

Dennis listened to her with pleasure —though he thought her 
too lenient—because she took the side of the oppressed. William 
Henry was even more grateful, because he secretly compared his 
own position with that of Chatterton—for he too had written 
poems which nobody thought much of—and guessed that Margaret 
had his own case in her eye. 

‘Amongst other things that Mrs. Newton told me,’ continued 
William Henry, ‘was that her brother was very reserved and fond 
of seclusion. On one occasion he was most severely chastised for 
having absented himself for half a day from home. He did not 
shed a tear but only observed that it was hard indeed to be 
whipped for reading.’ 

‘It was certainly most unfortunate,’ admitted Dennis, ‘that 
the boy was amongst persons who did not understand him.’ 

‘And who, though they were his own flesh and blood, treated 
him with contempt and cruelty,’ added Margaret with indignation. 
‘Did this sister of his never give him credit for possessing talent 
even ?’ 

‘She thought him odd as a child, it seems,’ answered William 
Henry. ‘He preferred to be taught his letters from an old 
black-letter Bible rather than from any book of modern type. 
He seems to have had a natural leaning for the line that he took 
in life.’ 

‘In other words you think he was born with a turn for forgery,’ 
observed Dennis drily. ‘That is not a very high compliment to 
him, nor indeed to Providence either.’ 

‘But how else could he have become celebrated ?’ argued the 
young man impatiently. 

‘Is it necessary then, my lad, to become celebrated ?’ inquired 
Dennis smiling. 

‘I don’t say necessary, but it must be very nice.’ 

‘The same thing may be said of most of our vices,’ answered 
the other drily. Frank Dennis often spoke the words of wisdom, 
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but spoke them cut and dried, like proverbs from a copy-book. 
He was an excellent fellow, but not quite human enough for 
ordinary use. Margaret would have liked him better perhaps if 
he had been a trifle worse. The pedagogic tone in which he had 
spoken to her cousin, and his use of the words ‘ my lad,’ which 
as she argued to herself (quite wrengly) he must know were 
very offensive to him, irritated her a little. She felt that William 
Henry had been schooled enough and wanted encouragement. 

‘Did you get any inspiration from the turret of St. Mary 
Redcliffe ?’ she inquired. 

_ ©Well, yes,’ he answered blushing, and a blush very well 
became his handsome face ; ‘I did perpetrate 

‘Some mischief, I’ll warrant,’ exclaimed a harsh, disdainful 
voice. It was that of Mr. Samuel Erin, who had entered the room 
unobserved. ‘And what was it you perpetrated, sir?’ 

William Henry looked abashed and annoyed. Margaret, though 
she stood in no little fear of her uncle, could hardly restrain her 
indignation. Frank Dennis as usual interposed with the oil can. 

‘ Your son has only written a poem, at Erin, which in so young 
a man can hardly be considered a crime.’ 

‘I don’t know that, if the poem—as it probably was—was a bad 
one. If he has committed it’—here the old gentleman’s face 
softened, as under the influence of the infrequent and home- 
made joke the grimmest face will do—‘he has doubtless com- 
mitted it to memory. Come, sir, let us have it!’ 

Now, as of all the pleasant moments which mitigate this pain- 
ful life, there are none more charming than those passed in the 
recital of a poem of our own composition to (one pair of) loving 
ears, so there are none more embarrassing than those which are 
occupied in doing the same thing before an unsympathetic 
audience. Imagine poor Shelley condemned to recite his ‘ Sky- 
lark’ or Keats his ‘Nightingale’ to a vestry meeting! That 
would indeed be bad enough; but if the bard himself is conscious 
that he has no skylark or nightingale, but only a tom-tit or 
yellowhammer, to let fly for their edification, how much more 
terrible must be his position! Poor William Henry was in even 
worse case, for one of his audience as he well knew was not only 
not en rapport with him, but antagonistic, a hostile critic. I once 
beheld a shivering school-boy compelled to make an extempore 
ode to the moon to a circle of his fellow-students armed with 
towels knotted at the end, to flick him with if his muse should be 
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considered unsatisfactory. Except that he was not in his night- 
shirt, as my young friend was, poor William Henry’s position was 
almost as bad, and yet he dared not refuse to obey the paternal 
mandate. 

‘They are only a very few verses, sir,’ he stammered. 

‘The fewer the better,’ said Mr. Erin. He meant it for an 
encouragement, no doubt, a sort of ‘so far the Court is with you,’ 
but it had not an encouraging effect upon his son. It seemed to 
him that he had just swallowed a pint of vinegar. 


‘Leave off those damnable faces and begin,’ exclaimed Mr. - 


Erin. It was only a quotation from his favourite bard, and not an 
inappropriate one, but it did not sound kind. 

‘It is brutal,’ murmured Margaret under her breath, and at 
the same time she cast a glance of ineffable pity at the victim. 
It was like a ray of sunshine upon a chill day, at sight of which 
the bird bursts into song. 

‘ The lines are on Chatterton,’ he began by way of sili — 

Comfort and joys for ever fled, 
He ne’er will warble more; 
Ah me! the sweetest youth is dead 
That e’er tuned reed before. 
The hand of misery laid him low, 
E’en hope forsook his brain ; 
Relentless man contemned his woe 
To him he sighed in vain. 
Oppressed with want in wild despair he cried, 
‘No more I'll live !’ swallowed the draught, and died. 


Mr. Samuel Erin looked as if he had swallowed a draught; one 
of those recommended to persons suffering from the effects of 
poison. 

‘Shade of Shakespeare !’ he cried, ‘do you call that a poem?’ 

William Henry murmured something in mitigation about its 
being an acrostic. The old gentleman’s sense of hearing was not 
acute, and led him to imagine he was being reproached for his 
surliness. He turned as red as a turkey-cock. 

Margaret also flushed to her forehead ; she too had misunder- 
stood what her cousin had said, and the more easily because the 
words she thought he had used (a cross stick) were so appropriate. 
But how could he, could he, thus give reins to his temper ! 

Lastly, Frank Dennis became a brilliant scarlet. He was half 
suffocated with suppressed laughter. Still, true to his mission of 
peacemaker, he contrived to splutter out that when a poem was 
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an acrostic, such perfection was not to be looked for as when the 
Muse was unfettered. 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’ said Mr. Erin grimly. ‘I’ve heard of young 
men wasting their time and, what is worse, the time of their 
employers, in many ways; but that they should take to writing 
acrostics seems to me the ne plus ultra of human folly. Bab! 
give me a dish of tea.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
A REAL ENTHUSIAST. 





I aM afraid it is rather taken for granted by parents in general, as 
regards any behaviour they may adopt towards their offspring, 
that Religion is always upon their own side. And yet there is a 
very noteworthy text about ‘ provoking our children to wrath,’ 
which it is a mistake to ignore. Wise and reverend Signors may 
well have learnt by experience to take trifling annoyances with 
equanimity ; but the amowr propre of the young is a tender shoot 
and very sensitive to rough handling. The most sensitive plant 
of all is the lad with a turn for literature, and, as a rule, parents 
have the least patience with him. When the turn is not a mere 
taste, but a natural gift, this doesn’t much matter: no true flame 
was ever put out by the breath of contempt: but when it halts 
midway the youth has a bad time of it. He shivers at every 
sneer without the means of giving it the lie. ‘Like a dart it 
strikes to his liver,’ because his armour, unlike that of true genius, 
is not arrow-proof. He knows that he is not the fool that his 
folk take him for, but he has an uneasy consciousness that they 
are partly right ; that his powers are not equal to his pretensions. 
This was the case with William Henry Erin. 

He had a turn for literature, and if an uncommon facility for 
writing indifferent verses is any proof of it, even for poetry; and 
he found nobody to admit it, not even Margaret. ‘ It is very good, 
Willie, for a first attempt,’ was the fatal eulogium she once passed 
upon the most cherished of his poetical productions ; and his father, 
as we have seen, made no scruple of ridiculing his literary efforts. 
If the boy’s predilection for such matters had interfered with. his 
professional duties, it might have been excusable enough; but 
the conveyancers to whom William Henry was articled were quite 
satisfied with him. He was very careful and diligent, and though 
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he had come to years of indiscretion, far from dissipated. If he 
loitered on his way to his employers’ chambers in the New Inn, it 
was to turn over the leaves of some old poem on a book-stall, rather 
than to gaze on the young woman who might be behind it. Still, 
not being perfection, it was natural that he should feel resentment 
at his father’s harsh- 
ness, and at the 
slights to which his 
muse was exposed at 
his unsympathising 
hands. He had never 
had anyone to sym- 
pathise with his 
poetical aspirations 
except his friend 
Reginald Talbot, a 
fellow-clerk of his 
own age, who was 
, also devoted to the 
Muses ; and Talbot’s 
praise had its draw- 
backs. First, he did 
not think it worth 
much, and second- 
ly, it could not be 
obtained without 
reciprocity ; and it 
went against Wil- 
liam Henry’s con- 
science to praise 
Talbot’s poems. 
‘Well,’ thought 
the young man, as 
he looked out of his 
attic window, which commanded a distant view of Stratford 
Church, ‘ there lies a mar who was as little appreciated at my age 
asI am: and yet he made some noise inthe world. He, too, some 
say, was a scrivener’s clerk. He, too, was called Will,—which is at 
least an interesting coincidence. He, too, fell in love at my age.’ 
Here his reflections ended with a sigh, for the parallel extended 
no further. Shakespeare had not only wooed, but—with a little 
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too much ease, indeed—had won; whereas Margaret Slade was 
far out of his reach. He had a shrewd suspicion that Mr. Erin 
intended her to marry Dennis, and had brought him down with 
him to Stratford ‘to throw the young people together,’ as he 
would doubtless express it. Young people, indeed! why, Frank 
Dennis was old enough—well, scarcely, to be her father, unless he 
had been unusually precocious, but certainly to know better. 
‘Hoary age’—the man was thirty if he was a day—‘and youth 
cannot live together.’ It was a most monstrous proposition! On 
the other hand, what could he, poor William Henry, do? If he 
could persuade Maggie to run away with him to-morrow, they 
must literally run, for he had hardly money enough, after that 
Bristol trip, to pay the first pike out of Stratford, and far less a 
post-chaise. 

As he thought of his unacknowledged merits and of the many 
obstacles to his union, he grew bitter against the whole scheme 
of creation. If poetic impulse could have projected him fifty years 
forward, he would, doubtless, have exclaimed with the bard of Bon 


Gaultier— 
Cuss the clerk and cuss the parson, 
Cuss, oh, cuss the whole concern ! 


but not having that vent for his feelings he only loosened his neck- 
cloth a bit and looked moody. Poor fellow! he had but two wishes 
in the world—to marry Margaret, and to get into print, and both 
these desires, just because he had no money, were denied him. 

At that very time, Margaret at her window was thinking of 
him. She was not—she was certain she was not, the idea was 
quite ridiculous—in love with him; but, thanks to his father’s 
conduct, she felt that pity for him which is akin to love. And 
he was certainly very handsome, and very fond of her. He had 
been foolish to come down to Stratford when it was clear her uncle 
didn’t want him ; but it was ‘very nice of him,’ too, and since he 
was there and upon his holiday—his one holiday in the year, poor 
fellow—it was cruel to snub him! Frank Dennis didn’t snub him, 
that she would say for Frank: he was a kind, honest fellow, 
though rather old-fashioned, and just a trifle heavy in hand. She 
wished William Henry would talk like him when addressing his 
father ; though when addressing her, she confessed to herself that 
she preferred William Henry’s way. It was really distressing to 
see her uncle and his son together; they mixed no better than oil 
and vinegar. She was well pleased to remember that Mr. Jervis, 
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the Stratford poet, was coming that morning to breakfast with 
them, since his presence would prevent anything unseemly ; 
moreover he would probably take her uncle and Frank Dennis 
away with him to investigate antiquities, which would leave 
William Henry and herself to themselves. 

John Jervis was but a carpenter in a small way of business, but 
he was much respected in the town, and had made himself a name 
beyond it, on account of the interest he took in all Shakespearian 
matters. The gentry in the neighbourhood spoke of him as ‘a 
civil and inoffensive creature,’ but he was ‘ corresponded with’ by 
men of letters and learning in London. His position would have 
been better than it was had he not been so foolish as to publish 
a volume of poems—to be paid by subscription. This had sub- 
jected him to something much worse than criticism—to patronage. 
Everyone who had advanced a few shillings for the appearance of 
that unfortunate volume became in a sense his master, and some 
of them exacted interest for their investment in advice, remon- 
strance, and dictation. It was a foolish thing of John Jervis to 
set up his trade—not carpentering, but the other—in Stratford- 
on-Avon. In Paisley there are, I have heard say, at this present 
moment fifty poets, all complaining that the world which will 
give them a monument after their death, in the meantime permits 
them to starve; but Paisley is a place which is scarcely poetic to 
begin with, whereas to be a local poet in Stratford was like setting 
up a shed for small coal in Newcastle. The good man had 
become quite aware of this by this time ; he was very dissatisfied 
with his published productions (it is a common case; what we 
have in our desk seems as superior to what lies on our table, as 
that which moves in our brain is to what lies in our desk). He 
would have given as much to suppress his little volume as William 
Henry would have given to get his sown broadcast over an admir- 
ing land.- And yet there was no question of comparison between 

. them as respected merit. John Jervis was, within certain narrow 
limits, a true poet: what he saw he noted, what he noted he felt; 
so far he followed his great master. He even emitted a modest 
light of his own, which was not reflected: he was not a star but 
he was a glow-worm. Most of us are but worms without the glow. 

Everyone who came to Stratford at that time for Shakespeare’s 
sake—and no one came for any other reason—was recommended to 
apply to John Jervis for information. On receiving any summons 
of this nature he put aside his carpenter’s tools, took off his apron, 
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and donned his sabbath garb. A carpenter in his Sunday clothes in 
these days is asad sight: he represents one branch of his business 
only, that of the undertaker; but in the times of which we write 
it was not so. Wigs were not yet gone out of fashion in Warwick- 
shire, but John Jervis could not afford what was called the 
‘ Citizen’s Sunday Buckle’ or ‘ Bob Major,’ because it had three 
tiers of curls. He had too much good taste to use the ‘ Minor 
Bob’ or Hair Cap, short in the neck to show the stock buckle, and 
stroked away from the face so as to seem (like Tristram Shandy) 
as though the wearer had been skating against the wind. 
He wore his own grey hair and a modest grey suit,in which, 
however, none but a flippant young fellow like Master William 
Henry Erin could have likened him to a master baker. His face 
was homely but pleasant, and had a certain dignity; his manner 
retiring but not reticent. It was his business to answer questions, 
but he did not volunteer information. He had, indeed, a secret 
contempt for the majority of his clients ; they had more appetite 
for the Shakespearian husks, the few dry details that could be 
picked up concerning their Idol, than for the com—what manner 
of man he had been in spirit, or how the scenery about his home 
had affected his writings. Jervis found Mr. Erin to be no better 
than his other visitors: hungry for facts, greedy for particulars, 
and combative. He talked of the Confession of Faith found in 
the roof of the house in Henley Street, and rubbed his hands, 
notwithstanding that his enemy had since retracted his belief, over 
Malone’s credulity. 

‘« An unworthy member of the Holy Catholic religion,” indeed ! 
It is monstrous, incredible.’ 

‘That phrase had reference to the father, however,’ observed 
Jervis. 

‘True, but that was the art of the forger, himself of the old 
faith, no doubt. He wished to make our Shakespeare a born 
Papist. Now, that he was a good Protestant isindubitable. “I'd 
beat him like a dog,” says Sir Andrew. ‘ What! for being a 
Puritan?” returns Sir Toby. What irony! You are of my opinion, 
I hope, Mr. Jervis ?’ 

‘I have scarcely formed an opinion upon the matter,’ was 
the modest reply. ‘Shakespeare was Catholic in one sense; 
but I agree with you that he was not one to be much comforted 
by the “holy sacrifice of the mass,” as the so-called Confession 
put it.’ 
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‘TI should think not, indeed. He was not partial to priests. 
** When thou liest howling,”’ quoted Mr. Erin triumphantly. 

‘Still, being a stage-player, I doubt if he was partial to the 
Puritans. No; such things moved him neither way; religious 
controversies he looked upon as on other quarrels, as “ valour mis- 
begot.” If he could not see into the future, he saw five hundred 
years ahead of his contemporaries, who were burning Francis Kett 
for heresy at Norwich.’ 

Mr. Erin was not certain whether Kett was a Protestant or a 
Catholic (on which depended his view of the circumstance): so he 
only shook his head. 

‘You mean, Mr. Jervis,’ said Margaret timidly, ‘that in 
Shakespeare’s eyes there were no heretics ?’ 

The man in grey looked at his gentle inquirer and bowed bis 
head assentingly. ‘ None, as I think, young lady, save those who 
disbelieved in good.’ 

‘That is not established,’ said Mr. Erin argumentatively. 

‘I am afraid your uncle thinks me a heretic,’ said Mr. Jervis 
smiling. Then perceiving that Margaret looked interested, he told 
her of the marvellous boy—name unknown, but whose fame still 
survived—who had been Shakespeare’s contemporary at Stratford. 
How, so the legend ran, he had been thought his equal in genius, 
and his future greatness been prophesied with the same con- 
fidence, but who had died in youth, a mute, inglorious Shake- 
speare. 

‘I often picture to myself,’ said the old man dreamily, ‘ the 
friendship of those two boys.’ 

‘Do you think they went out poaching together ?’ inquired 
William Henry demurely. He was not without humour, and was 
also perhaps a little jealous of the attention Margaret paid their 
visitor. 

‘ Poaching !’ exclaimed Mr. Erin angrily, ‘how gross and con- 
temptible are your ideas, sir!’ 

‘Still,’ interposed Dennis, his sense of justice aiding his 
wish to stand between Mr. Erin’s wrath and its object—Margaret’s 
cousin—‘ Shakespeare did transgress in that way. It is not likely 
that he strained at a hare if he swallowed a deer.’ - 

‘No doubt he poached,’ admitted Jervis gravely. ‘He was 
very human, and did all things that became a boy. But I was 
thinking rather of the companionship of the two boys than their 
pursuits. Their talk was not of hares nor of rabbits. How one 
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would like to know their boyish confidences. What were their 
ambitions, ‘their aspirations, their views of life; which one was 
about to leave, and in which the other was to fill so large a space 
in the thoughts of man—for ever. It was in this little town they 
lived and talked together; learnt their lessons from one book 
perhaps, in yonder school, each without a thought of the other’s 
immortality, albeit of such different kinds.’ 

The solemnity of the speaker’s manner, and the genuineness 
of feeling which his tone displayed, had no little effect upon his 
audience, but on each in a different way. Margaret’s mind was 
stirred to its depths by this simple dream-picture, and seeing her 
so the two young men felt a touch of sympathy with it. 

‘Is there any sure foundation to go upon as to this playmate 
of Shakespeare’s?’ inquired Mr. Erin, note-book in hand—‘ any 
record, any document ?’ 

The visitor shook his head. ‘Nothing, but wherever, in the 
country round, Shakespeare’s youth is alluded to, this story of his 
friend is told. It is a local legend, that is all; but it seems to 
me to have life in it. The world outside knows nothing of it. 
It interests itself in Shakespeare only, and but little in his belong- 
ings; but with us, breathing the air he breathed, walking on the 
same ground he trod, things are different; we still fancy him 
amongst us, and not alone. There is Hamnet, too; we speak of 
Hamnet.’ 

It was fortunate for William Henry that he repressed the 
observation that rose to his lips. He was about to say, ‘ You don’t 
mean Hamlet, do you?’ 

The same idea I am afraid occurred to Mr. Dennis, but for 
even a briefer space; he felt that there must be some mistake 
somewhere ; but also that he himself might be making it. 

‘Buried here, August the 11th, 1596,’ observed Mr. Erin, 
as though he was reading from the register itself. 

‘Just so,’ continued Jervis, ‘only a little over two hundred 
years ago. He was eleven years old, too young to understand the 
greatness of him who begat him, yet old enough to have an 
inkling of it, Once a year or so, as it is believed, his father came 
home to Stratford fresh from the companionship of the great 
London wits and poets: Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Camden, 
and Selden. What meetings must those have been with his only 
son; the boy whom he fondly hoped, but hoped in vain, would 
inherit the proceeds of his fame. I wonder how his mother used 
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to speak of her husband to her children! Did she excuse to them 
his long absence, his dwelling afar off, or did she inveigh against 
it ? Did she recognise the splendour of his genius, or did she only 
love him? Or did she not love him ?’ 

‘Let us hope she was not unworthy of him,’ said Mr. Erin, his 
enthusiasm, stirred by the other’s eloquence, rising on a stronger 
wing than usual. 

‘As a wife she was sorely tried,’ murmured Mr. Jervis. ‘I 
love to think of her less than of Hamnet, so lowly born in one 
sense, and in the other of such illustrious parentage. The news of 
his father’s growing fame must have reached the boy, and the con- 
trast could not fail to have struck him. Then to have seen that 
father bending over his little bed, to have kissed that noble face, 
and felt himself in his embrace ; to have known that he was the 
child whom Shakespeare’s soul loved best in all the world, what 
a sensation, what an experience !’ 

‘Some mementoes of the immortal bard are, I hope, still to be 
purchased?’ observed Mr. Erin curtly. He had engaged Mr. 
Jervis’s services for practical purposes, and began to resent this 
waste of time which was money, upon sentimental hypothesis. 
Shakespeare’s wife was a topic one could sympathise with; there 
was documentary evidence in existence concerning her, but over 
little Hamnet’s grave there was not even a tombstone. 

‘Mementoes? Yes, there is mulberry-wood enough to last 
some time,’ said Mr. Jervis slily; ‘you shall have your pick of 
them.’ 

‘But no MSS. ?’ 

‘ Not that I know of. There has been a report, however, of late 
that Mr. Williams, of Clopton House, has found some that were 
removed from New Place at the time of the fire,’ 

‘Great heavens!’ exclaimed Mr. Erin with much excitement, 
‘what, from New Place, Shakespeare’s own home? Let us go at 
once ; all other things can wait. William Henry, come along with 
us, and bring your little book. You can stay here with Maggie, 
Dennis, till I come back.’ 

If he could have dispensed with the presence of John Jervis 
himself he would have been glad to do so; for what is true of a 
feast is also true of treasure trove, ‘the fewer (the finders) the 
better the fare.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Dance light, for my heart it lies under your feet, love. 
John Francis Waller. 


I HAVE before me, as I write, the portrait of an old lady, seventy- 
five yearsof age. Itis a very pleasing picture. The ample silver 
hair is dressed in quite an old-fashioned style; parted in the 
centre, brushed smoothly down on either side, twisted coronet- 
fashion over the back of the head, and arranged in curls on the 
temples. The high, broad forehead is furrowed, but not too 
deeply, with wrinkles ; there isa double wrinkle beneath the eyes, 
and a small line at each corner of the mouth. The eyebrows are 
arched and well-defined, the eyes small and bright; the mouth 
rather large, and, with the chin, almost masculine in character ; 
but as full of gentleness as of strength. Around the throat, the 
muscles of which are very strongly developed, is a fine white 
ruffle, fastened by a brooch with pendant. She wears a plain 
black silk dress, with a lace mantle covering the shoulders. The 
expression is thoroughly Italian, and the whole picture is that of 
an intelligent and very kindly old lady, to whom, if one had any 
trouble to tell, he would go in the confident hope of finding a 
shrewd and sympathetic counsellor. 

From a drawer by my side, I take another picture. It is a 
tattered and faded engraving of a ballet-dancer. She is about 
twenty years of age; of an almost aerial grace and lightness of 
form ; with a face, not beautiful, but lively and piquant, with a 
childish simplicity and purity of expression. She is in the full 
dress of her art, but it is such as a young girl might wear with no 
feeling of immodesty. The arms are bare, the full muslin skirt 
reaches below the knee, and the tiny, well-shaped feet are cased 
in satin shoes. 

The first picture is that of Marie Taglioni, Comtesse de 
Voisins, as she was known to ‘troops of friends’ in the cheery 
winter of her life. The second is that of Marie Taglioni, the fore- 
most dancer in the world, at an age when few girls have made their 
first appearance on the stage. 

The young man of the present day, wrote Thackeray in ‘ The 
Newcomes,’ will ‘never see anything so graceful as Taglioni in 
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La Sylphide,’ and, looking round on the theatres where ballet- 
dancing of a certain sort still flourishes, the statement may be 
repeated with equal truth to-day. In an age when dancing was a 
fine art, Taglioni took the leading place, almost at her first 
bound ; she kept it, for nearly a quarter of a century against rivals 
who were second only to her; and if her supremacy was not chal- 
lenged then, and has not been challenged since, we may hardly 
hope that it will be at a time when the dancer has sunk to the 
gymnast; when ‘ poetry of motion’ is scoffed at; and the lady 
who can ‘ kick highest ’ and ‘ jump farthest’ commands the salary 
of a Prime Minister. There are more ballet-girls to-day than ever 
before, but amengst them there is no Taglioni. So much the 
better for the fame of Taglioni; so much the worse for us. 

Marie Taglioni was born at Stockholm in 1804. Her father 
was Filippo Taglioni, to whom we may spare a word or two; for 
he was a rather notable figure in the theatrical world of those 
days, and a very good fellow into the bargain. He marified 
a daughter of Karsten, a famous tragedian and great singer in the 
reign of Gustavus III. of Sweden. The King loved so greatly to 
hear Karsten sing, that he had him to his bedside a few minutes 
before he died, and said _ a sigh, ‘Ah, my Karsten, I shall 
never hear your voice again.’ 

The mother of Marie was very beautiful, and had a rare touch 
on the harp. Filippo, who lived to an almost patriarchal age, and 
enjoyed life to the day of his death, was ballet-master at the Court 
Theatre of Stockholm, under Gustavus III. He had travelled all 
Europe in his time, as dancer, ballet-master, and inventor of 
ballets and spectacles; possessed a southern versatility of genius, 
atid held higher notions than common of his profession. He was 
a good father and a merry fellow, but a very strict master. 

< The Swedish and Italian bloods both showed in Marie ; who 
had the purity and simplicity of nature of the north, and all the 
fire, enthusiasm, and artistic energy of the south. She made up 
her mind at a very early age that she would be a dancer. ‘I am 
going to dance upon the stage, father,’ she said ; ‘ and I am going 
to be agreat dancer!’ And more than this, she declared that, 
sooner than take a second place on the stage, she would live and 
die a milliner. 

She began her training at the age of eight. ‘The famous 
Malle. Taglioni,’ says the late Dutton Cook, in a delightful gossip- 
ing article on ‘The Corps de Ballet,’ ‘owed her success as a pre- 
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mire danseuse to the extreme severity of her studies under her 
father. M. Taglioni was indeed the most exacting and inflexible 
of professors, and compelled his pupils to toil unceasingly. “Des 
sueurs abondantes, d’accablantes fatigues, des larmes, rien n’at- 
tendrissait le cceur de ce pére, révant la gloire pour un talent qui 
portait son nom.”’ 

She was not at first a promising pupil ; at least, her class-mates 
were of that opinion, who said amongst themselves, with a fine en- 
gaging candour, that ‘the dear Marie was both ugly and graceless.’ 
‘Est-ce que cette petite bossue,’ they whispered, ‘saura jamais 
danser?’ All this, however, looks as though the ‘ petite bossue’ 
were in reality a very promising pupil indeed ;,why, otherwise, 
should one be at such pains to disparage her? Pére Taglioni, at 
any rate, had no misgivings ; neither had Coulon, his clever deputy, 
to whose care he entrusted her whenever he was called away to 
assist in the production of a new ballet at one of the Continental 
opera-houses. 

But, genius or no genius, Marie was not spared one jot or tittle 
of the arduous details of study. It is a terribly severe course that 
one has to go through in preparing to dance on the stage. True 
enough, the dancer who means to exercise her art as Taglioni did, 
must show nothing of the gymnast in her performance ; but gym- 
nastics of the severest kind are the most necessary part of the 
training. When done with the grace of a Taglioni, it does not 
seem so hard to turn the feet outward ‘ until they forma straight 
line,’ to balance oneself on the points of the toes, or to pirouette 
gracefully on one leg ; but the toil of these exercises is known only 
to those who have practised them under the eagle eye of the ballet- 
master; and they are, after all, only the A BC of the art. The 
French author of a remarkable work ‘on the subject, mentions a 
score or more of technical studies, such as les taquetés, les rouettes, 
les balances, les entrechats, les développés, les grands fouettés ; 
which, as Mr. Cook says, are scarcely intelligible outside the walls 
of the class-room. One has but to glance at the limbs of a modern 
prima ballerina, say on the stage of the Alhambra, to form a 
notion of the extraordinary severity of the training she has under- 
gone,—the displacement of the calf, the flattening’ of the leg in 
front, the disproportion in size between the arms and legs; show- 
ing, what might be expected, that the lower muscles cannot be 
abnormally developed without injury to the upper. 

It says something for the skill with which Taglioni was trained, 
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and much also, no doubt, for the natural vigour and elasticity of 
her form, that by the time she was ready for her début, her figure 
‘was not only quite unspoiled, but had been developed to an almost 
ideal perfection of suppleness and grace. Many a ballet dancer 
has a good leg, but a beautiful arm is a rarer possession; yet one 
of her English critics, when she first appeared in London, said 
with emphasis, in his comments on her personal charms, that 
‘Mdlle. Taglioni has a singularly fine arm.’ 

But while he was doing his best for her physical development, 
Filippo was not the man to neglect the mental training of his 
daughter, so he sent her to school in France. There she remained 
until 1822, when she made her first public appearance, on the stage 
of the Vienna theatre. It was in a ballet which her father had 
composed expressly for her, called the ‘Reception of a Young 
Nymph at the Court of Terpsichore.’ Filippo himself led her for- 
ward, and it is said that when she faced the footlights and the 
audience for the first time, her emotion was so great that ‘ she in- 
stantaneously lost all memory of what she had rehearsed, and 
actually improvised her first steps in public.’ 

But they must have been even better than the steps she had 
learned, for her performance created a wild enthusiasm in the 
theatre ; and in a little while all Vienna was talking of her. A 
Viennese critic wrote of this first performance : ‘ It was inspiration, 
the first revelation of this supernatural talent, the first manifesta- 
tion of her marvellous nature, which, without doubt, is not un- 
attended by its own peculiar genius.’ She became the heroine of 
the theatre; novelists put her in their stories ; poets wrote verses 
on her ; great personages went behind the scenes to be introduced 
to her ; and not long after this, the ladies began to copy her fashion 
in dress, so that when on one occasion she wore a new hat on the 
stage, the brim of which she had turned the wrong way in her hurry 
in putting it on, all the fashionable world afterwards came to the 
opera with hats turned back absurdly at the brim. 

To understand the furore which could be created and sustained 
in a great continental city by a little opera-dancer, who was not 
much more than a girl, one must remember that in those days the 
leading opera-houses, both on the Continent and in London, lived 
by their ballets. The opera itself was second to the ballet. ‘ Rossini 
was still working for the Italian theatres, and had not yet been to 
France. Auber was little more than a beginner, Meyerbeer was 
unknown ; and of the three works which were to raise the Paris 
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Opera-house to the highest position amongst lyrical theatres—La 
Muette de Portict (Masaniello), Guillaume Tell, and Robert le 
Diable—not one had yet been written.’ The Lord Chamberlain 
is employed in a solemn diplomatic correspondence with the 
English Ambassador in Paris, regarding operatic matters ; but the 
correspondence deals only with the engagement of dancers. 

Account must be taken, too, in dwelling on the phenomenal 
success of Taglioni, of the exceptional and really unique nature of 
her performances. Fine opera dancing had not been by any means 
unknown in Vienna, but the new ballerina differed from, as she 
excelled, both her predecessors and her contemporaries. The 
statement about inspiration, quoted just now, was something more 
than the rhapsody of a critic elated by the charm of a novel and 
beautiful performance. Taglioni herself always declared that some 
of her best steps were pure improvisations. 

Miss Mabel Collins, in a charming sketch of Taglioni, published 
a few years since, makes some interesting remarks on this point, 
the substance of which was given her, I believe, by Madame 
Taglioni herself. ‘ This theory of inspiration was no dream. Madame 
Taglioni has herself spoken of the peculiar sensation which she 
often experienced at the very moment she was going upon the 
stage, which would induce her to put aside all her preparations. 
Her prepared dance had been arranged for her by her father, 
and sometimes when it had been most enthusiastically applauded 
at rehearsal, when everyone had said of it, “ What an effect this 
will make; how beautiful this is!” she would not hesitate 
in the moment of exaltation to put it aside. For in that ex- 
cited state her thought was, “ Now I am going to do something 
which will succeed,” and that thought was often followed by 
“the dance I have rehearsed will not do—it will not succeed.” 
And then her own momentary inspiration enabled her to invent 
some exquisiteness of movement which would fill the audience 
with delight.’ 

There has been a deal of clever dancing, in the common sense 
of the word, since Taglioni’s time; there is a great deal of clever 
dancing, on the Parisian and the London stages, to-day. But it is 
not like the dancing of Taglioni. The influence of the ballet- 
master shows too plainly in it. It is too full of artifice, and the 
traditions of the ballet. The dancer is doing some very ingenious 
and wonderfully difficult tricks which she has learned at rehearsal, 
but there is not a trace of spontaneity init ; the ‘ wreathed smiles’ 
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she wears on her face seem put on to hide the too-apparent pains 
of her task. 

There was no pain, either real or apparent, in anything that 
Taglioni did. Having once mastered the difficult and laborious 
technicalities of her art, she was able to move in it as she pleased. 

She enjoyed an intense happiness in the exercise of it. Her 
best moments, she often said in old age, were those she spent on 
the stage. She laughed when she danced, but said she could not 
help it; her pleasure in her steps was so great. Someone asked 
her, when quite an old woman, whether she would like to live her 
life again. ‘Yes, to dance,’ she said instantly, ‘ for nothing else 
but that; but I would live again to dance.’ 

And while on the subject of Taglioni’s inspiration, it may be 
noted that not only was she inspired herself, but she had the gift 
of inspiring others. It was she who inspired Auber, and his 
literary colleague Scribe, with the idea of that strange ballet-opera 
on the legend, as treated by Goethe, of ‘ The God and the Baya- 
dére,’ in which, ‘as if in defiance of all esthetic propriety, the 
heroine danced, while the hero sang.’ The idea of the piece is 
fantastic enough. A Hindoo god, who has taken on him the form 
of a man, feigns to be at the point of death, and chooses that 
moment to invite the woman who loves him most to become his 
wife. Whoever accepts the offer must, of course, give herself to 
die with him on his funereal pyre. ‘Finding his invitation 
accepted by a young bayadére, whom alone among the women sur- 
rounding him he has inspired with true affection, the god declares 
himself at the critical moment in his true character, and before he 
returns to heaven rewards the young girl by conferring certain 
privileges on the class to which she belongs.’ Auber’s music was 
so beautiful, and Taglioni’s dancing had such an ethereal fascina- 
tion, that ‘The God and the Bayadére’ enjoyed an unusually 
longrun. But Iam anticipating the course of Taglioni’s triumphs. 

She had not danced long in Vienna before offers of engagement 
were showered on her by the managers of the foremost theatres 
in many of the European capitals. She then began her travels over 
the Continent, and visited in turn nearly every city of note. Her 
fame had gone before her, and they were ready to receive her as a 
prodigy wherever she went. The same plaudits greeted her every- 
where, and her social successes were as great as her triumphs on 
the stage. At Stuttgart ‘she found in the Queen a friend, a 
sister. Received at the soirées of the castle, she there passed the 
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time in intimate conversations with her august protectress. At 
her last representation all the town saw the Queen in the front of 
the box by the side of the King, wiping away her tears of regret 
and admiration. Everybody was able to hear her answer to her 
husband, who was scolding her in an undertone for this little 
weakness: “If it were my sister who was leaving me, I should not 
be more distressed.”’ 

At Munich, her mother took her by express command to be 
presented to the Queen ; and before her Majesty came into the 
drawing-room, the King, ‘a stout gentleman . . . half lying down 
on a sofa,’ talked to her about her profession, and expressed sur- 
prise that one so young should exhibit ‘ such extraordinary talent.’ 
When the young princesses came in with the Queen, King Max 
bade them salute her, saying, ‘Let Mdlle. Taglioni see that you 
have profited by the lessons of grace which she gives you at the 
theatre.’ 

It was in Russia—at Moscow or St. Petersburg—that the in- 
cident occurred which offered a decisive and rather humorous 
testimony to the purity of Taglioni’s style. The Emperor was 
watching her performance from his private box, when someone came 
up from the lower part of the house, and told his Majesty that it 
was impossible to see the dancer’s knee. The Emperor .was 
sceptical, but, to satisfy himself, went downstairs to watch the 
dance from a seat in the stalls. After staying for a little while, 
he returned to his box, and declared to the Empress it was quite 
true, ‘ One positively cannot see her knee !’ 

The fact was that Taglioni never in the whole of her career 
wore a dress which allowed her knee to be seen. Her own high 
ideas of her art were well expressed in the rebuke she administered 
to one of her admirers in Milan, who begged her to shorten her dress 
‘just a very little.’ ‘ Signor,’ replied the dancer, ‘I do not dance 
for men, I dance for wives and for daughters.’ This notion of the 
purity that should characterise the dancer in every movement was 
strengthened in her by the counsels of her father, who was never 
tired of saying, ‘ Il faut que les femmes et les jeunes filles puissent 
te voir danser sans rougir: que ta danse soit pleine d’austérité, de 
délicatesse, et de goat.’ Vestris, the opposition professor, had a 
very different method of instruction. ‘Mes bonnes amies,’ he used 
to counsel his pupils, ‘soyez charmantes, coquettes. Montrez 
dans tous vos mouvements la plus entrainante liberté.’ One 
wonders what Vestris would have made of a Taglioni! 
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In her old age, the once famous dancer used to express in 
very emphatic terms her horror at the revolutions which have 
taken place in the dress and style of the ballet within the last 
twenty years. The wisp of muslin in which the prima ballerina 
of to-day considers herself fully dressed excited in her an indigna- 
tion. scarcely less than that of the English maiden lady who was 
shown the gala costume of a princess of the Sandwich Islands, 
which consisted of a pretty little string of red beads. And she 
was quite as angry at the new modes of dancing, which she said 
were not only immodest, but utterly inartistic. There is, however, 
no possible standpoint from which to compare the pure and delicate 
style of Taglioni with that of her most recent successors on the 
stage. 

We have reached the year 1827. The fairy foot of Taglioni 
has carried her from one to another of the capitals of Europe, 
with step almost as light as that of the fabled runner, who could 
skim the flowers without bruising them; but she has not yet 
alighted in Paris. There, however, she must go; for the Parisians 
are dying with curiosity, and will wait no longer. In this 
year of 1827, then, she reached the French capital, and danced 
in the Sicilien. French delight knew no bounds ; they said that 
she dethroned every other dancer in the city, and effaced the 
memory of all who had preceded her. They compared her with 
Madeleine Guimard, their idol in the ‘pre-revolutionary epoch,’ 
who was so thin that a witty abbé, seeing her dance between two 
men, said the performance reminded him of nothing so much as 
of two dogs fighting for a bone. But even Guimard, they said, 
must not be talked of any longer, for she had never shown that 
exquisite grace, that ‘ floating lightness of step,’ which marked 
every effort of the new dancer. The journalists went into rap- 
tures; but they wrote critically as well as rapturously of her 
performance. Said one: ‘As a Naiad, she glides over the floor as 
a drop of water on a branch of coral; as Flora, she is lighter than 
the gauze moved by the wind around her. It is an angel who re- 
mounts to the sky under the features of the Bayadére. It is a 
Sylphide who flies away as the soul of a young girl who dies of 
love and regret. Hardly could a bird follow all the caprices of the 
peasant girl in Guillaume Tell, or compass Natalie when she flees 
from a lover. . . . All these rdles, so varied, so different in ex- 
pression, are just so many creations which make Marie Taglioni 
the object of an admiration which the charm of her person 
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renders day by day more inexpressible.’ The following is in a 
firmer and more measured style of criticism: ‘Her dancing is a 
marvellous combination of the dance of the opera and the dance 
of the fashionable ball-room. By this fusion, which is effected 
with as much art as nature, lines like a telegraph wire, figures 
that seem to be taken from geometry, disappear. We have no 
more of those laboriously voluptuous poses, no more of those 
would-be lascivious scenes, which are played with the smile and 
with the eyes; no more pointed elbows, apparently dislocated 
wrists, outstretched little fingers; nothing which savours of the 
toil of the profession, the artifices of a trade, or the stamp of a 
school. All her proportions are full of harmony. . . . If one can 
so express it, she dances from everywhere, as if each one of her 
limbs were borne by wings.’ 

N. P. Willis was one of those who saw her in Paris, and he has 
left a delightful picture of her in his ‘ Pencillings by the Way.’ 
‘She looks not more than fifteen. Her figure is small, but 
rounded to the very last degree of perfection. Her face is 
strangely interesting, not quite beautiful, but of a half-feeling, 
half-retiring sweetness, that you sometimes see blended with a 
secluded reserve of unconscious refinement of a young girl just 
out in a circle of fashion. In her greatest exertions her features 
retain a half-timid smile. No language can describe her motion. 
She swims in your eye like a curl of smoke or a flake of down. 
Her difficulty seems to be to keep to the floor. You have that 
feeling while you gaze upon her that, if she were to rise and float 
away like Ariel, you would scarce be surprised; yet all is 
done with such a childish unconsciousness of admiration that the 
delight with which she fills you is unmingled.’ 

In Paris, she danced in the Sicilien, the Vestale, the Baya- 
dere, the Carnaval de Venise, the Sylphide, Mars et Vénus, 
Psyche, and Fernand Cortez. It was in the Sylphide that, both 
in Paris and in London, she gained her crowning success. 

Three brains worked in the production of this wonderful bal- 
let. The practical story on which it was based was Charles No- 
dier’s; Nourrit, the famous tenor, put it into dramatic form ; and 
the technical arrangement was Filippo Taglioni’s. 

Nourrit, who was one of Taglioni’s heartiest admirers, took 
Nodier’s story of ‘Trilby ’ in hand especially on her account, and 
so gracefully did he treat the theme, and so charmingly did 
Taglioni carry out the idea, that when Nodier saw the ballet of La 
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Sylphide, which, practically speaking, was his own work, he went 
away from the theatre protesting to his friends that he could 
never have believed he had written anything so beautiful. The 
part of La Sylphide, says one of Taglioni’s recent biographers, is 
probably the only one in the whole repertory of the ballet which 
was never undertaken by any artiste but the one who created it. 
The original impersonator rendered it impossible for everyone else. 

At length, after gathering the laurels of fourteen years of un- 
broken success in every city of note on the Continent, Taglioni 
came to London. There are a few old play-goers who remember 
the great night when she first came ‘ floating on the stage’ of the 
King’s Theatre, on the 3rd of June, 1830. Her engagement was 
for three weeks only, and the house was ‘packed to suffocation.’ 
She took the part of Flora in the ballet of Zephyr e Flora, and 
she had not been five minutes on the stage before her triumph 
was assured. It was the old story; they had seen no one like 
her for grace and purity of motion, for that poetry of move- 
ment which was the perfection of art, because it seemed so wholly 
artless. ‘Signora Taglioni,’ wrote the ‘ Examiner,’ ‘is the most per- 
fect specimen of grace and elegance, as a dancer, we ever beheld. 
Her movements are all a series of classical studies. . . Every move- 
ment is accomplished with such extraordinary ease, and with the 
airiness of thistledown, that it would scarcely have increased our 
wonder had she ascended like a spirit.’ A writer in the ‘ Athe- 
num’ said: ‘She is certainly angelical—almost E've-angelical ;— 
‘ grace is in her steps,” whether “heaven be in her eye” or not. 
The manner in which she occasionally springs from this cold 
sphere leads us to think that by an extent of volition, she might 
with perfect ease visit the lively inhabitants of Mercury ; but her 
descent—her return—her feather-like snow-fall resumption of the 
‘tread of earth,” is beyond description. Her bound upwards is 
graceful and natural; it is her coming back again that is swper- 
natural.’ 

Chorley, in his Musical Recollections, thinks that, in her first 
season in London, she was not so highly appreciated as she 
deserved to be; but the critics, at any rate, seem to have appraised 
her at her proper worth. 

During her first and her subsequent visits to London, Taglioni 
danced a great deal, and often in company with three of the most 
famous ballerinas of that or any age—Carlotta Grisi, cousin of 
the renowned singer; Fanny Ellsler, the siren ‘whose charms had 
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equal power over a philosophic historian and the heir to a usurper’s 
throne ;’ and Cerito, surnamed the Fourth Grace. The immortal 
‘Pas de Quatre,’ composed for these four divinities, was perhaps 
the finest exhibition of dancing ever seen on any stage. But 
Taglioni then, as ever, was the star; the others were but the 
satellites revolving round her. 

It was, however, in Paris that she made her home during the 
haleyon period of her career. Her first appearance there, says 
Miss Mabel Collins, had been considered to mark an epoch in 
the history of dancing. In her later years, ‘she became the 
object of a culte ;’ and so high did the enthusiasm about her run, 
amongst the composers no less than amongst the general public, 
in this and in other capitals, that Meyerbeer would not put his 
opera of Robert le Diable on the stage in Berlin until he was 
assured that Taglioni, for whom he had written the music, had 
been engaged to dance in the part of the nun in the third act. 

A volume might be written of her successes, both before and be- 
hind the scenes, at this brilliant period of her life. The Paris of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, when Taglioni made it her resting-place, 
was, as Heine said, not simply the capital of France, but of the 
whole civilised world ; and all that was great in Paris went to do 
homage to the foremost dancer of the day. Napoleon Bonaparte 
had sent her his autograph long before. Balzac knew her well, 
and has referred to her again and again in the ‘Comédie Humaine.’ 
George Sand wrote letters expressive of her ‘ warm admiration.’ 
Ernest Feydeau gives her a leading place in Le Mari de la 
Danseuse. Thiers went to be presented to her on the stage, and 
complimented Filippo and his wife on having moulded ‘such a 
great perfection.’ Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Auber all worked for 
her. In England, Thackeray, as we have seen, has probably im- 
mortalised her in ‘ The Newcomes,’ and readers of Ingoldsby will 
recall the happy mention of her name in one of Barham’s prettiest 
stanzas. 

It was in Paris that she made the acquaintance of the Comte 
de Voisins, whom she married in 1845, the year of her last appear- 
ance in England. The Count died in 1868 at Figueira, in Spain, 
where he had held the post of vice-consul. They had two children, 
a son and daughter. The latter is the Princess Marguerite Trou- 
betzkoi, and the mother of five children. The former, Comte 
Gilbert de Voisins, isin the army, and was made prisoner when on 
active service in the Franco-German war in 1870. His mother, 
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who was then in besieged Paris, received a telegram announcing 
his death, and she and her daughter ‘wore his mourning for ten 
days, when they heard that it was another of the same name who 
had been killed, and that he was but wounded. Madame Taglioni 
immediately started in search of him, and went through all the 
hospitals. Eventually she found him at Dusseldorf, where he lay 
four months in bed.’ 

Two years after her marriage, in the very zenith of her glory, 
she withdrew from the stage, having, I believe, given a promise 
to that effect to the Russian prince who was engaged to be mar- 
ried to her daughter. 

She retired to Venice, where her retreat was the Casa d’Oro, 
that ‘ gem-like palace,’ which many visitors to the city by the sea 
remember well. She had at this time an ample fortune, but, in 
the sacrifice of property resulting from the Franco-German war, 
she lost almost the whole of it, and one day found herself with less 
than enough to live upon. Public aid, we may be sure, would 
have been rendered only too willingly in such a case as hers; but 
Marie Taglioni was not the one to let herself be supported by the 
contributions of charity, and, at the age of seventy, the brave 
little woman forsook her palace in Venice, and came to London to 
live by teaching the art she had loved so well. It was a happiness 
to visit her in the quiet home which her bright and active pre- 
sence filled. She delighted in teaching children, and they de- 
lighted in being taught by her. 

To her visitors she was always willing to talk of the brilliant 
and stainless past in which her triumphs were gained ; and, as 
she sat in her chair and poured out story after story, in voluble 
French, one seemed to see, as on a canvas, the picture of the 
bright years when kings, princes, statesmen, poets, painters, 
musicians, novelists, and all men of genius were her friends; who 
admired her for the greatness of her gifts, and honoured her for 
the goodness of her heart. 

About two years ago, on the pressing invitation of her son, she 
went to reside at Marseilles, where she died on the 24th of April, 
in the midst of those who knew and loved her best. 

Such a life as Marie Taglioni’s needs no apology, so that I have 
small fear of being misunderstood in closing this sketch with the 
exquisite couplet of Martial on the Roman dancing-girl of his day : 


Be light upon her, earth, for she 
Moved ever lightly upon thee! 
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VIII. 


It was ill-naturedly said by Dr. Johnson that the finest prospect 
that could meet the eyes of a Scotchman was the road to England, 
and though I was noScotchman I felt something of this exhilaration 
of spirit as I took my ticket from Edinburgh to London. It was 
not a single ticket by any means, for we had a family sufficiently 
large to excuse our having a saloon carriage to ourselves; but 
their numbers did not alarm me, for I had by that time not only 
gained a footing in literature but was confident of my power to 
climb. Though I had been born and bred far out of hearing of 
Bow Bells, and had only visited the metropolis occasionally, I 
was extremely fond of it, mainly because it presents the broadest 
field of human life. Young as I was, I was already possessed 
with the conviction that for the calling I had chosen for myself 
London was the only place to live in, or at all events the best 
place; and after a quarter of a century’s experience I see no 
reason to change that opinion. The poet, the philosopher, and 
the man of science can live where they like, and pursue their 
studies equally well, but the novelist should reside where hu- 
manity presents its most varied aspect. 

For years I studied London and the Londoners as a botanist 
studies the flora of his neighbourhood, and with unspeakable in- 
terest and delight ; I have written several works upon that sub- 
ject only. One of them, called ‘ Melibceus in London,’ is still a 
favourite, such as an author, unlike a father, can make of one 
of his own children without rousing the jealousy of the rest. Its 
publisher took the same view of it, and, much to his credit, always 
spoke of it in high terms, though it was, as regards the public 
favour, not so fortunate as the like offspring of the same pen. 
He ascribed its want of popularity to a cause which at that time 
I thought fanciful, but which I have long been persuaded was the 
right cause—namely, its title. ‘It is not everybody,’ he said, 
‘who has ever heard of Melibceus, and those who have not are 
disinclined to inquire for him, because they don’t know how to 
pronounce his name.’ 
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Even Shakespeare occasionally erred, and never more so than 
when he wrote that celebrated dictum about the unimportance of 
aname. In books it has almost the same weight in this country 
as a title has in the case of an individual. A good name may not 
be ‘better than riches’ on the back of a good book, but it greatly 
enhances its pecuniary value. The name of the author, if he is a 
popular one, is also a tower of strength. Again and again have 
well-known writers, having composed a work which has especially 
taken their fancy, attempted to make a new departure with it, 
and by publishing it anonymously to gain a second reputation. 


Bulwer, for example, tried it, and Trollope tried it, both with 


unsatisfactory results. No one can afford to give up the momen- 
tum of their popularity and start afresh without it, up the hill. 
I hope I shall not be accused of comparing myself with the 
eminent writers I have mentioned in stating my own experience 
in this way. 

Some years after I had obtained popularity I wrote a novel 
which I flattered myself was of considerable merit, and which I 
knew to be at least of greater merit than any which had preceded 
it from the same pen. It was called ‘A Perfect Treasure.’ In 
order to completely conceal my identity, I published it at the 
same time, and from the same house, as another novel under my 
own name, called ‘A County Family.’ There was no comparison 
as to which was the better of the two books, and I will do the 
critics the justice to say that they perceived this. The former 
story was spoken of in high terms, and (just as I had hoped) as 
the production of a new author from whom great things were to 
be expected. The latter story was received less favourably—in- 
deed (for there is a medium in all things), rather too consonantly 
with my expectations in that way. But when it came to balancing 
accounts matters were very different. ‘If it had not been for the 
success of the “‘ County Family,” ’ said the publisher, ‘ your “ Per- 
fect Treasure ” would have let us into a hole.’ 

The omission of the author’s name was of course the main 
factor in this unlooked-for result ; but even if both works had 
been anonymous, I am convinced, from the attraction of its title, 
that the ‘ County Family ’ would have shown a better balance than 
its more meritorious rival. Even in the case of so marvellously 
popular a writer as Dickens I have always thought that the want of 
favour with which (at starting) ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ was received 
was to be attributed to its infelicitous name. We are so accus- 
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tomed nowadays to regard it as one of his best, if not the very 
best of his novels, and the name has been so long familiar to -us, 
that it is difficult to replace ourselves in the position of having 
heard it for the first time ; but such is to my mind the explana- 
tion of what is otherwise little less than a literary phenomenon. 

While on the subject of book-titles I may say that it is essen- 
tial to choose one that has not been used before. The law is 
in this matter very unreasonable, for while establishing a copy- 
right in titles, it affords no means of discovering whether the 
one you have decided upon is original or not. While com- 
pelling an author to register his book in Stationers’ Hall it makes 
no proviso for the exhibition of the name of the book; and, as 
the register—from some miserable economy—only shows the au- 
thor’s name, the information desired cannot be obtained. Hence 
proceeds a regular system of robbery. In the case of a known 
novel of course there is no difficulty; no author would take 
‘ Never Too Late to Mend’ or ‘ The Woman in White’ for his title ; 
but a totally unknown book may have a good name which occurs 
quite naturally to more than one person. Who can remember the 
names of all the still-born novels of the last forty years? Nay, 
every week, there appears in the ‘Penny Storyteller, or the 
‘Penny Novelist,’ some tale, the name of which is protected by 
copyright. And what possible precaution can prevent this right 
being involuntarily infringed ? 

Enterprising publishers of worthless books are always on the 
look-out for a coincidence of this kind, and exact their black 
mail from the unfortunate author. There is no pretence of any 
harm being done to them; indeed, nothing but good, of course, 
can result to the still-born novel from its having the same name 
as a new:and much better one; but the Jaw is on the side of the 
rogues. As I have written many novels, and have been obliged 
to give them names, I have suffered from this sharp practice more 
than most people. I have given twenty pounds, and on one 
occasion even forty pounds, for the privilege of calling my own 
book by its own name; but that was when I was comparatively a 
young writer. I should not fall so easy a victim to these literary 
brigands now. Though the law is, as I have said, unreasonable, 
the judges are not sc, and if any such case as I have mentioned 
should be tried upon its merits, I should have no fear for the re- 
sult. A trial is the very last thing that our persecutors desire; 
what they want is plunder. My advice to my literary brethren is 
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to resist all such extortioners; it is not necessary to be rude to 
them (‘ the Court,’ if the case proceeds, does not approve of that) ; 
instead of saying outright, ‘Go to the devil,’ use a synonym: 
refer them to a solicitor. 

In a few years I knew my London better than most cockneys 
born. On one occasion I compared my own experiences of it with 
those of Dickens. He told me in his graphic and dramatic way 
some amazing things, with some of which I, in my time, though 
with far inferior powers of narration, have occasionally thrilled a 
select audience. In return for his gold I had only silver to 
offer him, but I remember that the following incident, which once 
happened to me, interested him very much. 

I was returning home one summer night through a fashionable 
street out of Piccadilly, when there came on a violent thunder 
storm. It was very late, not a cab was to be seen, and I stepped 
under a portico for shelter. There was a ball going on in one of 
the great houses in the street ; the drawing-room had a huge bow 
window, which was open, and now and again figures flitted across 
it, and the dance-music made itself heard through the storm. I 
had been under my shelter some time before I noticed that there 
was another person in the street, also under a portico. He was 
nearer to the house where the ball was going on than I was, but 
I could see him quite distinctly. He looked like a beggar and 
was dressed in rags. Suddenly he ran across the street in the 
pouring rain and stood beneath the open window, at which 
appeared some lady in a ball dress; she threw out to him her 
bouquet, the gilt handle of which I saw glitter in the gas light. 
He strove to catch it, but it fell, and I heard it clang upon the 
pavement. He picked it up, nodded twice to the lady at the 
window, and then ran off at full speed. The whole thing took 
only a few seconds, but made a picture that I shall never forget. 

I took it for granted that the man was her lover, and ex- 
pressed to Dickens my astonishment at the perfection of the 
man’s disguise. ‘No,’ he said, as though the facts were ail before 
him, ‘he was not her lover; he was merely a messenger waiting 
for the bouquet to be thrown to him; a signal that had been 
agreed upon beforehand.’ 

This conclusion I believe to have been the correct one; but I 
had forgotten, as usual, the precise date of the occurrence, and 
was therefore unable to discover from the newspapers whether 
any ‘incident in high life’ took place about the same time. 
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There were two other experiences of mine, which I should 
have narrated earlier, but which I now remember in connection 
with Dickens, for they especially tickled him. Speaking of the 
deep and narrow grooves in which life runs, and of the impossibi- 
lity of its wheels ever getting out of them into other grooves, 
I told him the following anecdote. When I was quite a boy I 
happened to sit at a luncheon table between a lady of literary 
instincts and a sporting captain who was anxious to ingratiate 
himself with her; only, unhappily, they had not a single interest 
in common. At last he thought he had found one. 

‘Sad thing, Miss B » he suddenly remarked, ‘about poor 
Sam Rogers.’ 

A robbery had just occurred at Rogers’s bank, resulting in the 
loss of a very large sum of money. 

‘Yes, indeed,”’’ returned the young lady sympathisingly ; ; 





‘ however, it won’t ruin him.’ 


‘Well, I don’t know—not so sure of that,’ said the captain, 
pulling doubtfully at his moustache. 

‘It’s a great blow, no doubt; but Rogers is very rich.’ 

‘I think you are mistaken there,’ he put in, ‘though I dare 
say he has feathered his nest pretty well. It is a curious thing 
his being forbidden to ride for two years.’ 

‘ Forbidden to ride!’ ejaculated the young lady, laying down 
her knife and fork in sheer astonishment. ‘ Why shouldn’t he 


ride ?’ 


‘Well, because of what he has done, you know. The Jockey 
Club has suspended him.’ 

‘The Jockey Club? Whom on earth, Captain L——, can you 
be talking about ?’ 

‘Why, about Sam Rogers, of course. Did I not say Sam 
Rogers—Sam Rogers the jockey ?’ ; 

A more complete example of cross purposes probably never 
occurred. 

The other anecdote was in connection with my Woolwich ex- 
periences. I was returning from town one evening in a Hansom 
cab with another cadet, when it occurred to us (for cards we had 
always with us) to beguile the tedium of the journey with a game 
at cribbage. As it was quite dark we purchased an enormous and 
highly decorated candle, such as are used for ecclesiastical cele- 
brations, and stuck it up between us. I had always a tender 
conscience, and this gave me the idea that we were committing 
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some kind of sacrilege, but there was no help for it. I was a good 
deal startled, however, when an awful voice,as it seemed from the 
skies, suddenly thundered down upon us, ‘ You have forgotten his 
heels!’ It was the cabman, who, interested in the game (pro- 
bably a favourite one with him), which he had been watching 
through his little door, thus reminded us of an inadvertence. 

These things so greatly struck Dickens’ fancy that I should not 
have been surprised had he made some literary use of them ; but 
he had a very delicate sense of copyright, and probably thought 
that I might do it myself. It has always been a satisfaction to 
me, however, to believe that certain incidents I communicated to 
him, which had come within my private experience—and were 
therefore taboo so far as my own pen was concerned—were made 
excellent use of in ‘Great Expectations,’ where Miss Haversham 
appears for the second time to my eyes, as large as life indeed, 
but not one whit exaggerated. 

In pursuit of my profession in town (for certainly I had no 
natural liking for such sights) I went to see the execution of the 
five pirates of the ‘Flowery Land.’ There was nothing in their 
case to excite pity. They had, without provocation, cast their 
captain and officers into the sea, and thrown champagne bottles at 
them while they were drowning. They were not, I am glad to 
say, Englishmen (they were natives of Manilla), but even if they 
had been I should have been in no way distressed at their fate. 

Considering the universal unhappiness caused by the Cruel, 
one would be amazed that they are so lightly dealt with but for 
the reflection that our laws are made by those who do not suffer 
from their outrages. The life-long miseries they inflict upon those 
about them—defenceless women and children—are often far 
worse than murder; and when they culminate in that crime it is 
almost a matter for congratulation, for the victim then is freed 
and the villain at last is hanged. I have no sympathy whatever 
with the spurious philanthropy that would keep such wretches 
alive to be a curse to their fellow-creatures, but I am rejoiced 
that the just punishment of their brutality is no longer a public 
spectacle. The worst part of the execution to which I refer was 
not the hanging of the criminals, but the behaviour of the mob, to 
whom it was certainly no ‘moral lesson.’ Like Lord Tomnoddy I 
took a room with some friends (for which we paid twenty guineas) 
to see the sight. My description of it was thought too realistic 
for the ‘ Journal,’ and, as at that date I had undertaken to write 
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for no other periodical, it did not appear elsewhere. It is true 
it was afterwards published, but in an expensive form, and had 
few readers; and, as public executions have long been things of 
the past, I give a short extract from it. 

‘ At three o’clock or thereabouts there was heard a rumbling of 
some heavy carriage, and there broke forth a horrid yell, half 
cheer, half groan, from the people without. This was the arrival 
of the scaffold, a solid block of wood (to all appearance) painted 
black and drawn by three cart-horses. Then there ensued a 
horrid knocking, compared with which the knocking in Macbeth 
was but as the summons of a fashionable footman: they were 
putting up the gallows. By this time the snow had begun to fall, 
flake by flake, but without diminishing the concourse; on the 
contrary, it grew and grew, so that the dawn presently broke upon 
a pavement of human heads extending as far as the eye could 
reach. Hats, because they obstructed the view, were not per- 
mitted, and the effect. of this sumptuary law was certainly pictur- 
esque. Those who had been deprived of their head-gear had sub- 
stituted for it particoloured handkerchiefs, while caps of every hue 
made the shifting scene like a pattern in a kaleidoscope. Bakers’ 
white caps, soldiers’ red caps, provident persons’ night-caps, and 
chimney sweepers’ black caps were now become very numerous, 
and the mass of mere thieves and ruffians only leavened the 
multitude instead of forming its sole constituents. The chimney 
sweepers were extremely popular and encouraged to beat one 
another, so that the soot should fly freely upon their neighbours ; 
and the military were so far respected that I never saw one of 
them pushed up from the surging crowd and rolled lengthways 
over the heads of the company, to which the members of all other 
professions were continually subjected. Many gentlemen of vola- 
tile dispositions (and of physical strength enough to ensure im- 
punity) would themselves leap upon the shoulders of those about 
them and run along upon all fours on the surface of the crowd ; 
and nobody seemed to resent it, even including the softer sex, 
except now and then a personal friend, who seemed to consider 
it as a liberty, although perfectly allowable in the case of 
strangers. 

‘I am sorry to say there were many women, although in no 
greater proportion to the males than one to ten. They were 
mostly young girls, who took no part in the rough amusements of 
their neighbours, unless under compulsion, but kept their gaze 
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fixed on the Debtors’ Door. One in particular, with roses in her 
bonnet and cruel eyes, never looked anywhere else: she reminded 
me horribly of the girl in Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii” who 
was so greedy to see the man devoured by the wild beast. No 
touch of pity, or even of awe, could be read in any countenance. 
When a black cloth, some two feet high, was placed round the 
edge of the scaffold, there was a yell of impotent rage, because a 
portion of the sight—the lowering of the dead bodies into their 
coffins—would be thereby lost to them. They cheered the hang- 
man when he came out to adjust the ropes, as the herald of their 
coming treat; they grew impatient as the clock grew near the 
stroke of eight, and some called, “Time!” I am afraid an idea 
crossed my mind that if all the people there present (except those 
at the windows) could be put out of the way, like those whose last 
agonies they had come to see, it would be no great loss. 

‘It is not eight o’clock, but it is very near. A little dog in 
danger of being trodden to death is rescued by the police, amid 
approbation, and placed in safety upon the pitching-block—where 
the porters rest their burdens—at the top of the street. That is a 
good sign; perhaps it is better to pity dogs than murderers. St. 
Sepulchre’s bell begins to toll, although the inarticulate roar of 
voices almost drowns its solemn boom ; there is a sharp and sudden 
ery of “ Hats off!” and the particoloured carpet shows like a white 
sheet instantly. Where the barriers are not, in Newgate Street, 
the concourse bends and swells like the waves of a stormy sea; 
and where the barriers are, they are only distinguishable by their 
living burdens. There is a dreadful thronging of officials at the 
prison door, and five men are brought forth, one after another, to 
be strangled. 

‘Let us turn our backs upon that scene, my friends, if you 
please, and look rather upon the forty thousand eager faces receiv- 
ing their moral lesson. They are not so impressed as to be silent 
—no, not for one instant—but emit a certain purring satisfac- 
tion, like that of a cat over its prey. Then a hiss breaks forth, 
and here and there the word “cur” is heard—that is because one 
of the wretched victims has fainted, and must needs be seated in 
a chair—and then there is a tempest of applause because the fifth 
man goes to his doom with as jaunty an air as his pinioned arms 
will permit. The priest is speaking the last few words that these 
wretches shall hear from mortal tongue ; they are kissing (through 
those terrible caps)"the crucifix he holds in his hand, and in a few 
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seconds they will have crossed the threshold of life and entered 
upon the mysteries of eternity. Surely if the moral lesson is to 
give any visible sign of its working it must be now. It gives no 
sign whatever. The babblement never ceases; there is no hush, 
no reverence, no fear. Only after a certain dreadful grinding 
noise—which is the fall of the drop—a flood of uproar suddenly 
bursts forth, which must have been pent up before. This, the 
truth is, is the collective voice of the Curious, the Fast, the Vicious, 
spell-bound for a little by the awful spectacle, while the ceaseless 
though lesser din arises from the professional scoundrels, the thieves 
in esse, the murderers in posse, who are impressed by nothing save 
by the touch of the fatal slip-knot under their own right ears. 
Singularly enough, the crowd increased after the execution, persons 
of delicate temperament joining it, I suppose, who had not nerves 
enough for a hanging, but who knew how to appreciate a cutting 
down.’ 

It has often been said that Dickens was in favour of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. It was certainly not the case at this 
date, nor do I believe it ever was, though he wrote strongly against 
public executions. Speaking of the villanous crew of the ‘ Flowery 
Land,’ he told me that the sheriff had given him a very character- 
istic account of them. There had been originally seven condemned 
to death, hut two were reprieved. Reprieved criminals are generally 
much affected, and the fact of their escape is broken to them with 
great care by the officials. In this case, when the two men were 
told they were not to be hanged, one received the news with total 
apathy, but the other with great vivacity exclaimed, ‘Then can I 
have Antonio’s shoes’ (Antonio was one of his less fortunate friends), 
‘because they exactly fit me?’ 

Dickens had been present at the execution of Mrs. Manning 
and knew something of the lady. With the exception of Mrs. 
Brownrigg she was perhaps the wickedest of her sex ; but she had 
her attractions. He told me that when arrested in Edinburgh 
she so worked upon the feelings of the police officer that accom- 
panied her in the train to town—though he was an elderly man 
with a family—that he could never forgive himself the hand he 
had in her subsequent fate, and that when she was executed he 
committed suicide. The effigy of her in Madame Tussaud’s, in 
Baker Street, was very like, and I went to see it in consequence. 
The great annual cattle show was being held under the same 
roof, and I remember—such was my eye to ‘copy’ at that time— 
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that I wrote an account of both exhibitions on the occasion, under 
the not inappropriate title of ‘ Wax and Tallow.’ 

The ‘Comic History of England,’ with its admirable illustra- 
tions by Leech, had greatly amused me as a boy. I now often 
met the artist, a gentle, pleasant fellow, beloved by all who knew 
him, but certainly one who disappointed expectation in the way of 
comedy. He was very silent, and his air was generally one of 
settled gloom. He was, no doubt, however, a great observer, and 
when he heard a lively story that ‘lent itself’ to illustration, he 
would sometimes inquire ‘ whether it was copyright.’ 

Gilbert & Beckett I only met once, at a little dinner party 
given by one of the founders of ¢ Punch ;’ his talk was very enter- 
taining and characteristic. There was some guava jelly at dessert, 
which pleased my youthful palate. ‘Iam glad you like it,’ said 
my hostess. ‘We rather plume ourselves upon it. Some people 
make it of apple and call it guava; they think there is no harm 
in a false name.’ 

‘You should rather say an appellation,’ murmured a Beckett. 

The Reverend James White I have already mentioned. I 
had known him in my boyhood, at Shanklin, where we used to 
crack jokes together, though mine of course were hazel nuts 
(and often with nothing in them), while his were from the cocoa 


‘tree. He had a kindly as well as a humorous nature, and pro- 


tected me from the many snubs (I dare say well deserved) which 
my precocity evoked from my elders. Detraction, flickering 
with its serpent tongue, went so far as to say that he spoilt 
me; a statement which bore falsehood on the face of it. He was 
the first man I knew who was intimate with literary men and 
who told me anecdotes about them. He was a great friend of 
Dickens and of Tennyson. I remember his reciting to me a 
sonnet the latter had written, describing a sail he and White and 
Peel (the author of ‘The Fair Island’) took together one day. 
Respect for the laws of copyright, and also my forgetfulness of all 
the lines but one, prevent my quoting the entire poem; but the 
first line, I remember, ran thus: 
‘Two poets and a mighty dramatist,’ 

at the utterance of which last word he struck his breast theatri- 
cally and observed parenthetically, ‘ That’s me, young gentleman.’ 
Indeed White’s dramas from Scottish history were of great merit, 
and one of them, ‘The King of the Commons,’ was played by 
Phelps (at the Princess’s) with great success, He also wrote 
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‘The Landmarks of English History,’ ‘ Eighteen Christian Cen- 
turies,’ and a very good ‘ History of France.’ I have heard that 
when at Oxford, though too lazy to write for ‘the Newdigate,’ he 
converted in a single evening the severely classical poem that 
gained the prize into something, if not superior, at all events, very 
different, by interpolating alternate lines of the most humorous 
character; and the high spirits of his youth very frequently 
asserted themselves in maturity. I remember his reproving a 
very talkative young woman for her garrulity at the same time 
that he corrected her grammar. They were going into dinner one 
day, and he expressed his hope that she had a good appetite. 

‘TI always have,’ she said ; ‘my motto is towjours prét.’ 

‘It should be toujours préte, my dear,’ was her companion’s reply. 

He was an excellent storyteller, and I well remember his de- 
scribing to me a particular evening with Douglas Jerrold, and some 
social wits, which made me yearn to be in such company. It was 
at the time of some threatened French invasion, and one man (he 
told me) announced his intention of ‘locking himself in the cellar 
and arming himself with a corkscrew’; another, who had taken a 
sufficiency of champagne, of ‘joining the Toxophilite Society,’ 
whereupon Jerrold flashed out, like a rapier from its sheath, that 
the Intoxophilite Society would better suit him. 

The novelist last taken from us, Charles Reade, I saw less of 
than of his literary brethren. My acquaintance with him did not 
begin till his infirmity of deafness had grown to be a source of 
much inconvenience to him ; but it certainly had not the effect, 
often attributed to it, in making him impatient or morose. His 
hollowed hand and smiling attentive face are always present in the 
picture which my memory draws of him. He expressed himself 
very strongly upon matters in which his feelings were moved, but 
they were always moved in the right direction, and though when 
contending with an adversary on paper he did not use the feather 
end of his pen, his heart was as soft as a woman’s. He was never 
moved by those petty jealousies which (with little reason, so far as 
my experience goes) are attributed to his craft,' and the last time 
he spoke to me on literary subjects was in praise of one who 
might well have been considered a rival—Wilkie Collins. ‘I can 


1 ¢ As for rivalry,’ says Walter Scott, ‘I think it has seldom existed among 
those who know by experience that there are much better things in the world 
than literary reputation. . . . I should as soon think of nursing one of my own 
fingers into a whitlow for my private amusement, as encouraging such a feeling, 
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imagine,’ he said, ‘ that his work fails to appeal to some people, 
otherwise good judges, but he is a great artist.’ 

The last time I saw him he was painfully ascending the stairs 
of the London Library, looking very old and ill. I waited for him 
on the landing, where he noticed some books in my hand which I 
was carrying away for a professional purpose. ‘How hard you 
work,’ he said; then added, with pathos, ‘so did I at your age.’ 

His tone and manner recalled to me those of another and 
greater writer on an occasion when I was instancing to him Walter 
Scott’s inability in his old age to compose when he wished to do 
so, and his bursting into tears in consequence, as the most pathetic 
incident in the annals of literature. ‘ For God’s sake don’t talk 
of it,’ he said, ‘it is what we must all come to.’ But he never 
did come to it, nevertheless. 

Lever I met very seldom, and never when he was at his best. 
He had fallen into ill health and premature old age. Yet at times 
he was a charming companion ; not a conversationalist, but an ad- 
mirable raconteur. When once set a-going he fairly bubbled over 
with good stories; but they were for the most part Irish and con- 
nected with old times. He had lived so long out of England that 
he was not en rapport with people and things of the day. His 
nature was genial and careless as that of the heroes of his earlier 
books, and he had no notion of practical affairs even when con- 
nected with his own calling. He told me, only a few years before 
his death, that he had never received sixpence from the sale of his 
advanced sheets anywhere. To me, whom circumstances compelled 
to look after such matters pretty keenly, and who, if I had not 
‘surveyed mankind from China to Peru’ with an eye to advanced 
sheets, had ‘ placed’ them on occasion even in Japan (at Yoko- 
hama), this neglect appeared inexplicable. 

It is probable that his publishers made these outside arrange- 
ments for him, and took them into account in their transactions 
with him. In Trollope’s case, who told me almost the same thing— 
‘I never got a farthing from the Americans,’ he said, ‘ save 501. for 
“ Ayala’s Angel” ’—it seems certain that he laboured under the 
same mistake, a far more extraordinary one for him to make, who 
plumed himself upon his business habits, than for Lever. It may be 
of interest to the public (as it certainly will be to the budding 
novelist) to learn that the serial works of our popular writers 
appear coincidently not only in America, but in many of our 
colonies, Australia is the most liberal and enterprising in this 
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respect, and Canada (a fact which is partly explained by its being 
overshadowed by the great republic) the least. The works of our 
story-tellers are also to be found in every European tongue: with 
Russia, Holland, and Sweden there is, however, no international 
copyright, so that nothing is to be got out of them but thanks 
and fame; and with France and Italy, although there is a treaty, 
there might almost as well not be one, so far as any material 
benefit to the English author is concerned. Germany, however, 
though poor, is honest, and sends some slight contribution to the 
British author’s purse in return for the right of translation. 

The edition of Baron Tauchnitz, which is of course in English, is 
quite another affair. There is a notion abroad—or rather at home 
—that the Baron does not purchase the works he publishes in his 
Continental series. This isa gross mistake. He did so even when 
there was no necessity (i.e. when there was no copyright treaty, as 
he does now in the case of American authors), and I have always 
found him not only an honourable but a most liberal paymaster. 

Trollope was the least literary man of letters I ever met; 
indeed, had I not known him for the large-hearted and natural 
man he was, I should have suspected him of some affectation in this 
respect. Though he certainly took pleasure in writing novels I 
doubt whether he took any in reading them; and from his con- 
versation, quite as much as from his own remarks on the subject 
in his autobiography, I should judge he had not read a dozen, 
even of Dickens’s, in his life. His manners were rough and, so 
to speak, tumultuous, but he had a tender heart and a strong 
sense of duty. He has done his literary reputation as much harm 
by the revelation of his method of work as by his material views 
of its result. He took almost a savage pleasure in demolishing 
the theory of ‘inspiration,’ which has caused the world to deny his 
‘ genius;’ but although he was the last, and a long way the last, of 
the great triumvirate of modern novelists (for Bulwer is not to be 
named in the same breath, and George Eliot stands per se) he 
hangs ‘on the line’ with them. 

If I may venture to express my own opinion upon a matter 
to which I have at least given more attention than most people, 
there seems to me this noteworthy difference between the above- 
named three authors and our present novelists: the characters 
the former have drawn are more individualised. Dick Swiveller, 
Colonel Newcome, and Mrs. Proudie, for example, are people we 
know and speak of as having had a real existence. The works of 
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our living storytellers are (with certain exceptions, however, for 
who does not recall Count Fosco?) known by their names rather 
than by the characters they have created. 

I take, merely as a specimen (and I trust Mr. Blackmore will 
forgive me for so doing), that admirable romance ‘ Lorna Doone ;’ 
none of the three men we are considering could have written it 
to save their lives, yet I doubt whether ten of the thousands of 
readers who have delighted in it could give the names of its 
dramatis persone. There is nothing so cheap (and nasty) as 
detraction ; and in stating this opinion, detraction is the last thing, 
Heaven knows, which I wish to convey. I have the heartiest con- 
tempt for that school of ‘criticasters’ (as Charles Reade called 
them) who are always praising the dead at the expense of the 
living ; and there are probably few readers who take such pleasure 
in the works of living writers as I do. There is, I readily admit, 
more poetry and natural truth in some of them than in Dickens; 
more dramatic interest than in Thackeray; more humour and 
pathos than in Trollope; but, to my mind, the individualism of 
character is much less marked than in those three authors. 

I first saw Thackeray at the house of my brother-in-law,! with 
whom I was then staying in Gloucester Place; they had lived 
together as young men at Weimar, but had never seen one 
another since, and their meeting was very interesting. Their 
lines in life had been different, but the recollection of old 
times drew them together closely. A curious and characteristic 
thing happened on the occasion in question. There were a dozen 
people or so at dinner, all unknown to Thackeray, but he was in 
good spirits and made himself very agreeable. It disappointed 
me excessively, when, immediately after dinner, he informed me 
that he had a most particular engagement and was about to wish 
good night to his host. ‘But will you not even smoke a cigar 
first?’ I inquired. ‘A cigar? Oh, they smoke here, do they? 
Well, to tell you the truth, that was my engagement,’ and he 
remained for some hours. There was an ancient gentleman at 
table who had greatly distinguished himself half a century ago at 
college, by whom the novelist was much attracted, and especially 
when he told him that there was nothing really original in modern 
literature; everything, he said, came indirectly more or less 
from—I think he said—Pindar. 

‘ But at all events Pindar did not write “ Vanity Fair,”’ I said. 


! Major Prower, At his home, Purton House, in Wiltshire, I spent many of the 
happiest days of my early life ; would that his eye could note the acknowledgment. 
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‘Yes, sir,’ answered the old gentleman confidently, ‘he did. 
In the highest and noblest sense Pindar did write it.’ 

This view of affairs, which was quite new to him, delighted 
Thackeray, who was so pleased with his evening that he invited 
the whole company—fourteen in all—to dine with him the next 
day. I mention the circumstance not only as being a humorous 
thing in itself, but as illustrative of a certain boyish and im- 
pulsive strain that there was in his nature. He told me after- 
wards that when he subsequently went to the club that night he 
had felt so dangerously hospitable that it was all he could do to 
\ prevent himself ‘asking some more people ;’ and as a matter of 
fact he did ask two other guests. He had been very moderate 
as to wine-drinking, and was only carried away by a spirit of 
geniality, which now and then overmastered him. The guests who 
had so much taken his fancy—or perhaps it was only the ancient 
Classic, whom he could not well have invited without the others— 
were of course delighted with their invitation, but many of them 
had scruples about accepting it. They called the next afternoon, 
in pairs, to know ‘what we were going to do about it,’ and 
‘whether we thought Mr. Thackeray had really meant it.’ For 
my part I said I should go if I went alone; and go we did. An 
excellent dinner we got, notwithstanding the shortness of the 
notice ; nor in our kind hostess’s manner could be detected the 
least surprise at what must nevertheless have seemed a somewhat 
_  unlooked-for incursion. 

Trollope has been hard on Thackeray—just as the public have 
been hard on Trollope—because his mode of composition did not 
chime in with his own, and was indeed diametrically opposite. 
Thackeray’s habits were anything but methodical, and he found 
the duties of editorship especially irksome. Communications from 
his contributors, and especially the would-be ones, annoyed and 
even distressed him to an almost incredible degree. I remember 
his complaining of one of them with a vigour and irritation which 
amused me exceedingly. A young fellow had sent him a long 
story, for which he demanded particular attention ‘from the 
greatest of novelists,’ upon the ground that he had a sick sister 
entirely dependent upon him for support. Thackeray was touched 
by the appeal, and, contrary to his custom, wrote his corre- 
spondent a long letter of advice, enclosing also (which was by no 
means contrary to his custom) some pecuniary assistance. ‘I feel 
for your position,’ he said, ‘and appreciate your motive for ex- 
ertion ; but I must tell you at once that you will never do any- 
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thing in literature. Your contribution is worthless in every way, 
and it is the truest kindness, both to her for whom you are 
working and to yourself, to tell you so outright. Turn your mind 
at once to some other industry.’ 

This produced a reply from the young gentleman which 
astonished Thackeray a great deal more than it did me. It was 
couched in the most offensive terms conceivable, and ended by 
telling ‘the greatest of novelists’ that, though he had attained by 
good luck ‘the top of the tree, he would one day find himself, 
where he deserved to be, at the bottom of it.’ 

‘For my part,’ said Thackeray (upon my showing some pre- 
monitory symptoms of suffocation), ‘I see little to laugh at. 
What a stupid, ungrateful creature the man must be! and if ever I 
waste another half-hour again in writing to a ereature of that sort 
“call me horse,” or worse.’ He was not so accustomed to the 
vagaries of rejected contributors as I was. 

Though the views of life entertained by Dickens and Thack- 
eray were as different as the poles, it has always been the fashion 
to draw comparisons between them; some disciples of the latter 
have even thought they did their master honour by speaking of 
Dickens as his rival and then depreciating him. I wonder 
whether these gentry knew what Thackeray really thought of 


Dickens’s genius. They certainly could hardly have read what he 


wrote of it, and especially of the pathetic side of it. 

‘And now,’ says Thackeray (I think in his ‘ Box of Christmas 
Books’), ‘there is but one book left in the box, the smallest one ; 
but oh, how much the best of all! It is the work of the master 
of all English humourists now alive—the young man who came 
and took his place calmly at the head of the whole tribe, and who 
has kept it. Think of all we owe him—the store of happy hours 
that he has made us pass; the kindly and pleasant companions 
whom he has introduced to us; the harmless laughter, the genial 
wit, the frank, manly love he has taught us to feel. Every month 
of these years has brought us some kind token from this delight- 
ful genius. . . . What books have appeared that have taken so 
affectionate a hold of our English public as his?’ 

Of the ‘ Carol’ he wrote, ‘ Who can listen to objections regard- 
ing such a book as this? It seems to me a national benefit, and 
to every man and woman who reads it a personal kindness. The 
last two people I heard speak of it were women; neither knew the 
other, or the author, and both said by way of criticism, “ God 
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blesshim!” . . . As for Tiny Tim, there isa certain passage in the 
book regarding that young gentleman about which a man should 
hardly speak in print, or in public, any more than he would of 
any other affliction of his private heart. There is not a reader in 
England but that little creature will be a bond of union between 
author and him; and he will say of Charles Dickens, as the 
women did just now, “God bless him!” What a feeling is this 
for a writer to be able to inspire, and what a reward to reap!’ 

Lest it may be imagined that this opinion of Thackeray’s 
respecting the merits of his great contemporary was extorted by 
his admiration of his ‘ Christmas Books’ alone, or was expressed 
upon his earlier writings only, I append a much later and less 
known criticism to the same effect. 

‘As for the charities of Mr. Dickens, multiplied kindnesses 
which he has conferred upon us all, upon our children, upon 
people educated and uneducated, upon the myriads who speak 
our common tongue, have not you, have not I, all of us, reason 
to be thankful to this kind friend who so often cheered so many 
hours, brought pleasure and sweet laughter to so many homes, 
made such multitudes of children happy, endowed us with such a 
sweet store of gracious thoughts, fair fancies, soft sympathies, 
hearty enjoyments? I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens’s art a 
thousand and a thousand times; I delight and wonder at his. 
genius. I recognise it—I speak with awe and reverence—a 
commission from that Divine Beneficence whose blessed task we 
know it will one day be to wipe every tear from every eye. 
Thankfully I take my share of the feast of love and kindness 
which this noble and generous and charitable soul has contributed 
to the happiness of the world. I take and enjoy my share, and 
say a benediction for the meal.’ 

I should especially recommend this criticism to ‘the drawing- 
rooms and the clubs ’—the people who don’t think and the people 
who don’t feel—when they are inclined to speak of Dickens’s 
‘morbid sentimentality.’ 

While I am upon this subject, I cannot refrain from saying a 
word or two about the insolence, not of the critics—for I have 
already expressed my high opinion both of their ability and their 
appreciativeness—but of a certain class of amateur critic in rela- 
tion to fiction. ‘Everyone can poke a fire and drive a gig,’ and, 
it would also seem, can criticise a novel. ‘ Although,’ says Miss 
Austen, speaking of her own trade, ‘our productions have afforded 
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more extensive and unaffected pleasure than those of any other 
literary corporation in the world, no species of composition has 
been so much decried. From pride, ignorance, and fashion our 
foes are almost as many as our readers, and while the abilities of 
the nine hundred and ninety-ninth abridger of the History of 
England are eulogised by a thousand pens, there seems a general 
agreement to slight the performances which have only genius, 
wit, and taste to recommend them.’ 

Novelists are certainly not ‘slighted’ now, but ‘the nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth abridger,’ or anyone else who has dis- 
tinguished himself in quite another line of literature, thinks him- 
self qualified to sit in judgment upon the genius of Dickens. Only 
a few months ago I read a criticism (as I suppose he would call 
it) from a person of this kind, to whom no one ever imputed the 
possession of a single grain of humour or pathos, which may well 
serve as a warning to all such trespassers upon a domain of which 
they know absolutely nothing. ‘I could never read Dickens with 
any pleasure,’ he candidly confesses, without the least conscious- 
ness of writing himself down an ass; and then he proceeds to 
discuss his works. Of course there are many intelligent persons 
to whom the power of appreciating fiction of any kind is denied ; 
what is amazing is that they should rush into print to say so. 
Their opinion should be entertained in silence, or expressed to 
their friends as it were i camerd, so that the fact of their in- 
tellectual incompetency should be concealed. What Thackeray— 
a well-qualified critic indeed—wrote of Dickens he also certainly 
felt. I had once a long conversation with him upon the subject: 
it was before the shadow (cast by a trivial matter after all) had 
come between them, but I am sure that would not have altered 
his opinion. Of course there were some points on which he was 
less enthusiastic than on others: the height of the literary pedestal 
on which Dickens stood was, he thought, for some reasons, to be 
deplored for his own sake. ‘There is nobody to tell him when 
anything goes wrong,’ he said: ‘ Dickens is the Sultan, and Wills 
is his Grand Vizier ;’ but, on the whole, his praise was as great as 
it was generous. 

It is a satisfaction to me to remember that our two great 
novelists became friends again before death took all that it could 
take of one of them away. I walked back with the survivor from the 
other’s funeral at Kensal Green, and from what Dickens said on that 
occasion—though the touching ‘ In Memoriam’ from his pen in this 
very Magazine was proof sufficient—I can bear witness to the fact. 
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WHEN Garcilasso de la Vega, on the completion of the conquest 
and occupation of the country, was leaving Peru for Spain, he was 
allowed, by favour, to pay a last solemn visit to the remains of his 
ancestors in the great Temple of the Sun, in the ancient city of 
Cuzco. There they sat, the illustrious Incas of the past three 
hundred years, each in his imperial robes and splendid ornaments, 
his hands crossed in front of him, his head sunk on his breast, as 
though in profound thought over some state problem. Right and 
left, like knights in their stalls, reposed the dusky remnants of 
departed majesty, as they had sat in life in their magnificent 
palaces, as they had been carried in their gorgeous progresses and 
exhibited to their adoring subjects. 

Now their feasting was over and their palaces dismantled. 
The last of the mysterious Children of the Sun had been trea- 
cherously assassinated, and the very emblem of their power and 
sacred origin, the wondrous shield of gold that represented the 
luminary and hung in the temple, had been played for and lost at 
cards by a dissolute soldier of fortune. Nothing now remained 
but to rifle the revered persons of the mummies themselves, and 
turn their resting-place into a stable for Almagro’s horse. 

It may be that at this day, in some obscure convent-garden 
corner, among broken images and forgotten lumber, there may lie 
unrecognised the brown and shrivelled frame of one of those mild 
despots; whose empire penetrated to the eternal snows of the 
Cordilleras ; to whom, and to whom alone, a well-ordered people 
looked for protection, for sustenance, for advice ; the grave accents 
of whose authority echoed even over the threshold of life, even 
after their last summons home to the mansions of their father, the 
Sun; for, yearly, the brittle air-dried corpse was borne to the 
scene of its former splendour, there to receive the acclamations of 
subjects that had forgotten neither their fear nor their affection. 

The embalmer of the nineteenth century is not the man he 
was in those days. He has none of the sacred personality of the 
Egyptian, nor the dutiful character of the Hebrew. He is but 
rarely called upon to exercise his art, such as it is, on the remains 
of emperors, nor even to fix the traits of remarkable commoners. 
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He thinks himself fortunate if twice or thrice in the year his services 
are required to give something like permanence to those who, in 
life, did little towards it for themselves. Once it was father 
Jacob, reverently transported to his last rest in the Cave of 
Hebron by the side of Abraham, Isaac, and Rebecca; once the 
mighty Alexander, lying in honey; once Poppa, the wife of 
Nero, for whom Octavia was divorced and murdered ; once the 
sublime Founder of our religion, lovingly cared for by Joseph and 
Nicodemus; once kings, queens, high-priests, and statesmen. 
And now—a few Americans, surprised by death while amusing 
themselves in Europe; an occasional Roman Catholic dignitary ; 
a rare foreign ambassador or exiled emperor, to treat whom a 
hospital porter goes down by train with his apparatus in a black 
bag: these are all that remain of the immense and splendid 
clientéle of the embalmers of the past. 

It is no office now of affection or of pity, but a simple business 
transaction: the embalmer is no longer an artist, he is only a 
nice hand. Where the ancients thought and worked for three 
months, it is all over in half an hour, beginning with the femoral 
artery and ending with the great toe; on which—his surgical 
imprimatur—the operator makes a final cross-slash to see that 
the preservative fluid has completely done its penetrating duty. 

No wonder, as was pathetically remarked to us by a modern 
professor of the art, there is nowadays no relish to be found in 
the work. 

Only two thousand years ago—and what is that in the history 
of an art ?—when death visited an Egyptian household, the rela- 
tives at once took steps to place the corpse in that condition in 
which alone it could be sure of enjoying its immortality ; for it 
was their belief that the soul, on quitting the body, ran a solitary 
course of trial and temptation, and, that course successfully ac- 
complished, and not till then, returned and reanimated its old 
companion. 

Their future life would be, it was held, very much as their past 
had been: they eat, drank, and made merry, and Remains ineffi- 
ciently treated would enter immortality (if one may say so without 
flippancy) heavily handicapped. Unless the most punctilious care 
were exercised, there would be every chance of a realisation of 
that terrible curse of Carlyle—that Satan had his weak stomach to 
digest with to all eternity. 

It is from Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus alone, we believe, 
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that anything is known of the process the body underwent; but, 
as this paper is an account rather of the embalmer than of em- 
balming, and as the curious can find the information for them- 
selves by looking into the 86th chapter of the first book of the 
first author, and the 91st chapter of the first book of the second, 
we do not propose to set it out here. 

The remains once more in the possession of the family, in the 
form in which they are familiar to most of us, they were often 
suffered, for reasons that are not always specified, to rest some 
time in the house unburied. The rock tomb might be full, or 
possibly not ready ; the deceased, for past misconduct, might have 
been refused burial by the terrible Judges of the Dead; the family 
might be poor and choose to keep their dead at home, tied in a 
sense to their apron strings; or, perhaps, fully aware of the valu- 
able security they represented, prefer to have them at hand against 
a rainy day. 

For, in those days, there was no surer way of raising an Egyp- 
tian loan than by offering a relative in pledge as security; since 
the feeling of the country was so extraordinarily strong against 
the impiety of those who suffered their ancestors to go for any 
length of time unburied, that they were forced, on the earliest 
opportunity, to redeem them. 

Charles Surface knocking down the family portraits has here a 
prototype in the scapegrace of the Nile selling up the family dead. 

Once buried, there was an end of the matter; once laid with 
the singing of hymns in the rock tomb, no one ever thought of 
entering the hermetically sealed chamber, or even of visiting the 
spot. 

The dead man had everything he could possibly want till the 
soul returned ; food, money, clothes, while under his head lay the 
brroxepddavov to revive his vital warmth when the time came for 
immortality. Amulets lay on his bosom to protect him against 
the liers-in-wait that plotted his downfall, and round his head 
hung the papyri of the inspired Ritual of the Dead, by the study 
and observance of which he worked his passage in the Bark of the 
Sun, until he was finally assimilated by the luminary and entered 
into his rest. 

In the mysterious language of Thoth, the divine scribe, who 
reveals the will of the gods and the mysterious nature of things 
to man, ‘he went in like a hawk and came out like a phenix, 
entering the celestial gate.’ 
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The Roman occupation ruined the calling by taking the money 
out of the country, and only a few years after the Christian era, 
the art, in the completer sense, was almost entirely unknown. 
Nor did it appear in Europe for more than four hundred years. 

In the meantime there sprang up a curious trade in mummy 
as a medicine that deserves to be noticed, if only for its absurdity : 
a trade that progressed in secrecy from Arab retailer to Jew whole- 
sale merchant, until, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it was openly sold in the shops and quoted in the Pharmacopeeia. 

It relieved headache, megrims, palsy, epilepsy, vertigo, drow- 
siness; it was invaluable against poisons and the bites of animals, 
spitting of blood, rupture of vessels, wounds; worn round the 
neck, with a mixture of pulverised rhubarb, it protected the 
fortunate possessor against any kind of danger or disaster, and, 
constantly carried as it was by Francis I., it must have been acci- 
dentally left at home on the morning of the defeat of Pavia, since 
it did not save the monarch from capture and imprisonment. 

But with the trade came of course the forgery, and so careless 
were the manufacturers in their selection of material, that patients 
were being continually upset by doses of a compound that instead 
of curing the megrims generally produced them. 

‘Let them see to it,’ says the sagacious Grew, ‘that dare to 
trust to old gums which have long since lost their virtue.’ 

And again, Penicher utters the general and necessary warning 
that ‘those bodies are not mummies which are dried by the sands 
of Libya, nor those buried and preserved beneath the snow; nor 
those bodies submerged by the sea, thrown up and dried on the 
coast, even to the last degree of blackness; nor of criminals hung 
and dried in the sun—for these are of no use.’ But—if the 
invalid is really anxious to learn what is the appearance of the 
true article that will suit his complaint and do him good—why, 
it is ‘reddish, light, greasy, and with some odour’—which may 
perhaps account for the fact that it is no longer in any great 
favour or demand in Europe, though we are told that to this day 
the Arabs use it, mixed with butter. 

European embalming dates from the fourth century, when we 
find St. Augustine referring to the practice as common among his 
fellow-Christians, who kept their dead for seven days before final 
deposition in the catacombs. 

But beyond the fact that the art in one form or another 
was not entirely lost, little is known of the practitioner or his 
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method, though he exercised it on Edward I., who 450 years after 
death was viewed in Westminster Abbey, and found in excellent 
preservation, measuring, as a Longshanks should, six feet four 
from crown to heel; on Canute, reported to be very fresh when 
last seen in 1776; and on William the Conqueror and Queen 
Matilda, who were entire at Caen in the sixteenth century, and 
no doubt are so still. 

Even the author of so illustrious a piece of work as the 
embalming of Charles I. is, we believe, unknown, whose coffin, 
opened in 1813 in the presence of the Prince Regent, showed the 
eye of the martyred king still bright and fresh, though after 
a moment’s exposure to the air it wheeled round and crumbled 
into dust. The long oval face and pointed beard and moustache, 
says Sir Henry Halford, who was also present, were perfect in 
shape and preservation as when Vandyke painted them; the com- 
plexion was dark and discoloured, the cartilage of the nose gone, 
and the head when lifted showed the marks of the axe and the 
hair clumsily cut behind by the executioner. 

The first names to be found in the profession have a strange 
Dutch and quasi-learned Latin air about them—De Bils and 
Clauderius, Ruysch and Swammerdam—apothecaries, amateurs, and 
physicians; each boasting of his own particular process and con- 
temptuous of the other, and each with his own cabinet where he 
kept his specimens, and whence he jealously excluded his rivals. 

Of these, Ruysch, the anatomist, was the most celebrated and 
the most successful. Up to his day, the Egyptian process, sim- 
plified and modified but not materially departed from, had chiefly 
continued in repute, and it was he who introduced an important 
change of detail, and conceived and executed the plan of injecting 
preservative fluids into the dead body by the blood-vessels. 

A contemporary of Peter the Great, he carried the art to such 
perfection that his specimens were the wonder of the time in 
which he lived, and it is even recorded that the Czar, on seeing 
the body of a child which he had preserved, did not detect it was 
dead, and kissed it. 

But he died with his secret undisclosed, jealous of it to the 
last, as they all were; De Bils, too, departed uncommunicative ; 
though Clauderius, on one occasion admitted to his cabinet on the 
strict understanding that he touched nothing, managed to wet 
his finger and apply it secretly to a specimen, and tasting it 
detected the presence of salt. 
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In England, William Hunter followed the process of Ruysch, 
making a well-known use of it with the wife of the eccentric 
Martin van Butchell, who reposes to this day in the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons; to whose receptions after death many 
of the most learned and fashionable of the London world flocked 
in curiosity. 

Madame van Butchell is no longer the attraction she once 
was. She lies, or rather stands, in an upright case with a glass 
lid in a far-off locked-up room, among odd bones and dusty picture- 
frames. Her eyes are sunk and the mouth is drawn; her hair is 
frowsy and the limbs wofully pinched and shrivelled; but the 
general outline of the head and features is distinct enough for 
recognition, and the nose retains a certain archness and piquancy 
very remarkable in a lady who should have been dust “" time 
these hundred and ten years past. 

Next to her, in a similar case, stands a person embalmed by 
Sheldon. She died of consumption, just a hundred years ago, 
and is not at all a pleasant sight. 

The method of William Hunter was practised by succeeding 
anatomists and embalmers, and with certain modifications is the 
method of to-day. Those modifications for the most part came 
from France. 

For those curious on the subject they will be found set forth 
with minute particularity in the work by the celebrated Gannal, 
the leader of the French school, who in 1835 gained the Monthyon 
prize for his contributions to the science. 

He was for many years entrusted with the principal cases of 
embalming in Paris, his system being a combination of the ancient 
and modern methods, and, moreover (if we may trust his own 
account, for we have elsewhere found it contradicted), issued vic- 
torious from what we should call nowadays a towrnament; in 
which contest, conducted with great good humour and fairness on 
all sides, each competitor buried his specimen, and on exhumation 
Gannal managed to distance them all in freshness, suppleness, and 
lifelike charm. 

He makes frequent reference to those who had worked before 
him in the same field, sometimes with respect, more often with 
contempt. To M. Riqueur, apothecary to the king, who, at the 
end of the seventeenth century embalmed Madame la Dauphine 
‘with all the disinterestedness, ability, and prudence that could 
be desired ;’ to a certain hog-butcher, who treated in the slashing 
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style a young man lately deceased of a hectic fever ; to the success- 
ful operator on Colonel Morland, killed in one of the German 
campaigns and brought to Paris by his old comrade, M. le Baron 
Larrey, to be placed in his library; and seriously as he views an 
art that ‘ offers consolation to a family who lament a painful loss,’ 
no one can be surprised to find him write that ‘it is a grave 
subject of discussion whether physician, surgeon, or apothecary 
should take precedence in the honours of operation.’ 

In the early part of his life an amateur, it was not till 1831 
that, at the solicitation of his friend, M. Strauss, Gannal began to 
labour professionally. He was drawn to the decision by the lamen- 
table state of embalming affairs, for notwithstanding that the 
remains of Louis XVIII. had in 1824 been preserved in the most 
satisfactory style, yet the art had none of that scientific accuracy 
which alone could make its practice lucrative or agreeable. There 
must certainly have been something very much more of the 
amateur than the professional in the accomplishments of those 
who prepared a certain L.D.C.D. for England, when the empirical 
process the remains underwent set all the assistants coughing ; 
and something very grossly ignorant in their method when in 
the same year the incautious use of deutochloride of mercury 
destroyed all the gilding of the vast saloon where the body lay. 

Even after Gannal had been for some time earnestly at work, 
aud had really begun to produce results, he reports a fellow- 
artist, Dr. Poirson, as having been ‘exceedingly incommoded at 
the embalming of two generals.’ Speaking for himself, he cannot 
understand it, for there never was anything unpleasant where he 
was concerned. On the contrary, he expressly states the odour he 
was in the habit of diffusing was that of smoked ham. 

Suceessful as he was, however, and much as he was already in 
request, he frankly confesses he had many disappointments to 
suffer and ‘disgusts to surmount ;’ in recognition and part-pay- 
ment of which, l’Académie des Sciences, who appreciated and 
followed his work with interest, voted him the sum of three 
thousand francs. 

But Gannal was a true artist, and cared more for the thoughtful 
notice and respect of his judicious fellows than for their money, 
and esteemed a thousand times more the lively gratitude of be- 
reaved parents than even the subsidies of l’Académie de Médecine. 

Anything like distrust or suspicion stung him to the soul, 
where nonpayment of an account could not move him. 
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There was, for instance, a worthy architect, on whose son, 
aged ten, he had lavished all the resources of his art, and who, 
spurred by the malice of unemployed rivals, rashly took upon him- 
self to doubt the success of the operation. 

With the sublime confidence of genius Gannal would have pre- 
ferred to pass over in silence the odious accusation as one entirely 
unworthy of him; but the architect, in proportion to the other’s 
reticence and self-control, grew so vehement and abusive, that, on 
the recommendation of his friends, Gannal accompanied his tra- 
ducer to the grave and exhumed the child, buried eighteen months 
before. 

Only those whose powers have been similarly doubted or reviled 
can conceive his decorous sense of triumph, his secret rapture of 
soul-expansion, when le jeune H.- was discovered as fresh and 
agreeable as though he were merely asleep, and giving off the 
proper delicate odour of smoked ham. 

The worthy father and architect (who appears to have been 
weak and easily led, rather than wicked) was deeply touched at this 
proof of good workmanship, and embraced, with repentant effusion, 
then and there, the man he had so foully wronged ; and further, in 
token of his renewed and complete confidence, extracted from him 
a promise to treat him one day in precisely the same manner. 
And the generous artist—who bore no malice—by the open grave 
swore that he would. 

Gannal pére was succeeded by Gannal fils, who for many 
years drove—if I may respectfully say it of so quiet a calling—a 
roaring trade among archbishops, ecclesiastics, and religieuses. 

He is the author of a supplemental history to his father’s larger 
work, in which, after a rapid survey of the practices in use with 
the ancients, of none of whom he appears to think or know much, 
and a complete exposition of the modern method, he concludes 
with an interesting account of the exhuming of three several per- 
sons embalmed by his father many years before, and who were 
still in a condition to give pleasure to all who saw them. 

Whether Gannal fils be still an authority and at work in Paris 
we cannot say; but even if he be not, he is so frank and liberal in 
communicating his process (in that, totally unlike his illustrious 
predecessors) that we feel confident anyone of moderate intelligence 
might, by closely following his directions, fairly hope for the 
happiest results. 

There are, of course, many names not noticed here of those who 
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in their day did much for the art ; but, as the country newspapers 
say of local amateur theatricals, ‘where all are so good it would 
be invidious to select any for special praise;’ and by that just 
principle we are glad to bind ourselves. 

We may just mention, however, as deserving of a word of com- 
mendation, Suchet, Bobierre, Marchal, Boitard, Ribes, Falconi, 
Boudet, Tranchina, Dupré, Berzelius; men who all laboured in 
suggestion and practice, and whose labours and suggestions, if they 
did not often come to much, at least have laid the foundation of 
our modern usage ; whose examples have served now to warn, and 
now to guide. 

For the most-part experimentalists, with systems of their own 
which they would, and often did, die rather than divulge, they 
write at one time with all the extravagance of complete success, 
at another with all the despondency of outrageous failure. 

With one it is wood vinegar, with another, sulphate of alumi- 
nium; with one, chloride of zinc, with another, liquid ammonia ; 
with one, bichloride of mercury, with another, arsenic ; and what 
one gains the other loses, for while the specimens of one are 
supple as in life, they do not last, and the specimens of another 
that shows staying qualities are unhappily black as ebony. 

It is the tiresome story of ars longa, vita brevis; and so the 
world yet looks for that perfect corpse which shall unite the appear- 
ance of life with the indisputable fact of death; for at present it 
exists only in tradition. 

We must not, however, omit to notice American effort and 
enterprise. 

Before us lies a number of ‘The Casket,’ an illustrated paper 
published at Rochester N.Y., and devoted to the interests of 
funeral directors. It is the holiday number for 1884. It is bound 
in a handsome cover and full of interesting and agreeable matter, 
with numerous spirited illustrations of the newest styles of casket, 
from the ‘ Favourite’ to the ‘Mayflower.’ On the outside a pursy 
mortuary cupid presides over a wreath of funereal blossoms, while 
at the corners classical figures grieve on either side of a distant 
view of Calvary against a sunset sky. We mention these facts to 
correct the careless reader’s hasty conclusion, that in a holiday 
number there must necessarily be found any of the familiar 
characteristics of our own illustrated journals. There is neither a 
yule-log, nor Christmas morning in church, nor even the boiling 
of the pudding in the galley of a fishing smack in the North Sea, 
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but there is a splendid anatomical chart, with every artery, vein, 
and muscle, a great deal more highly coloured and distinct than 
(thank Heaven!) they are ever permitted to be in life. 

The chief attraction of the number is a contribution from 
Professor Renouard on embalming, a practice apparently in greater 
vogue with our cousins than with us; for the professor says :— 

‘The large majority of our first-class undertakers have taken 
the matter in hand; they vie with each other in trying to perfect 
themselves in an art which is growing daily into favour.’ 

Though in America embalming be on the increase, and even 
bids fair to be one day popular, there can be no doubt that with us 
the practice does not gain ground. We area sensible rather than 
a sensitive people, and, unable to grasp any very definite reason 
for encouraging the art, we scarcely notice it. We have, in fact, 
no desire to have our dead, like our poor, always with us. But, 
nevertheless, there are in each year a certain number of cases of 
tolerably regular occurrence, and, to meet that demand, a small 
supply of practitioners, authorities on the subject, employed by 
the undertaker, who, as a rule, is the person first consulted. Com- 
pared with the ancient, the modern method is rapid and simple ; 
with the Egyptians, the process was a question of months, with 
us it is one almost of minutes. 

Here it is, as practised by Dr. B. W. Richardson, the eminent 
authority on health, who has probably had a wider and longer 
experience than any other man in the country. 

‘A large artery is exposed and opened, and into the vessel a 
hollow needle is inserted. The needle is firmly tied in its place. 
Through the needle a solution of chloride of zinc is injected slowly 
until it has found its way over every part. The principal art that 
is required in this process is to be very careful not to use too 
much force in driving the fluid into the tissues, and in not using 
too much fluid. The fluid which answers best is made as follows: 
to two pints of water, at 50° Fahr., add chloride of zine slowly, 
until the water just refuses to take up any more of the salt. Then 
add one pint of water more, and two pints of methylated spirit. 
The five pints so produced are a sufficient quantity for embalming 
an adult body. The solution can be injected quite cold, and it will 
find its way readily over the vessels. If expense be not considered, ~ 
pure alcohol may be used instead of the methylated spirit. The 
effect of the solution is shown by its making the surface of the 
skin white, firm, and, for a short time, slightly mottled.’ 
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We have this eminent authority’s permission to add that the 
latest improvement (a discovery of his own and not yet published 
to the world) is that of injecting through the optic foramen, by 
the introduction of a long subcutaneous needle into the cavity of 
the cranium from behind the eyeball. This method, which will no 
doubt supersede all others, was discovered rather by accident than 
direct experiment, and dates from researches conducted by Dr. 
Richardson on the best modes of restoring animation after sudden 
dissolution from chloroform and other lethal substances. Thus 
in original work it often happens that, in carrying out a design 
which has been most carefully projected, the original intention is 
not consummated, but some other result which was never thought 
of; and thus Columbus, in search of the golden lands of Marco 
Polo, accidentally lighted on the continent of America. 

It will be noted that in the modern system nothing of the 
ancient survives. There is no exenteration, no steeping in palm- 
wine, no filling of the cavities with myrrb and cassia, no swathing 
with bandages a thousand yards long, which nowadays the 
pilfering Bedouin use for clothes and sell for paper. Nor is there 
any need for the rapacyorns, that low-caste official whose hateful 
duty it was to make the first incision, and who must needs have 
been as nimble of foot as he was quick of hand, since (all in 
Egypt being held in abomination who mutilated the dead) on the 
completion of the operation he had to make the best of his way 
into the country pursued with sticks, stones, and curses. There, 
in a date-grove, he panted till the storm had blown over. He 
was the original, they say, of the familiar phrase to cut and run. 

Nor in our civilisation is the attendant expense in any degree 
as great. It ranges from twenty to fifty guineas, varying with 
the circumstances of the survivors. Mr. Whiteley, whom we 
have consulted, will undertake an adult for 42/. 10s., while the 
best workmanship of the Nile could not be secured for less than 
a talent, 243/. 15s. 

In a sketch of this rapid character, in which we have striven to 
avoid as far as possible all unpleasant details and tiresome techni- 
calities, there is necessarily much omitted that is historically 
interesting, though more perhaps to the student—if any such 
there be—than to the general reader. 

There is that Guinea tribe for instance, who by some myste- 
rious process reduce their relatives to a liquid condition and drink 
them down ; and so, perhaps, have given rise to the saying that 
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the society of certain individuals is refreshing. There is the 
desiccation practised by the Palermitans, who put their friends 
aside in a chamber underground to dry, where they may still 
be seen in all the dreadful contortions of the process. There 
is Marshall’s system of puncturing the surface of the body 
and brushing it over with acetic acid, of the specific gravity of 
1-048—‘ two days’ application in this way will beautify any sub- 
ject.’ There is the tadpole arrangement (though we cannot be sure 
that this has ever been applied to the human frame) by which a 
subject, suspended in water and left free to be acted upon by the 
suction-mouths of these little creatures, is in a short time stripped 
of all those parts which would otherwise decay. There are the 
natural mummies of the sands and of the bogs of Ireland and 
Scotland, and the lost travellers of the Alps, in a sense preserved 
by cold; and, not to be tedious, there is that buried secret of the 
Florentine physician Segato, by the exercise of which he could 
reduce the dead, Medusa-like, to stone. 

By this process of Segato’s the head of the patriot Mazzini was, 
we believe, successfully treated, and still, no doubt, is in existence, 
the cherished treasure and pride of some Italian municipality ; 
and though, as a means of preserving the dead, the method was 
never widely known or popular, yet it found its way into England ; 
for we have been told, indeed, by the greatest living authority on 
mummies, that, many years ago, when present at a conversazione 
in London where several specimens of the Florentine’s art were 
exhibited, he discovered among them a table inlaid, apparently 
with strange and curious marbles, but which on closer inspection 
resolved themselves into the interiors of dead friends. 

This paper does not pretend to be either an apology for, or an 
argument in favour of, embalming. Writing quasi-judicially, after 
the examination of a mass of evidence, we come to the conclusion 
that there does not exist a practitioner who can guarantee the 
personal appearance, in any great degree as in life, twelve months 
after death. For temporary purposes the modern process is 
admirably adapted, and we have known a case where nine months 
have made no great change, or, perhaps we should say, not so great 
as was expected. But if there exists a belief that there is, or 
indeed has ever been, a process known by which the features of 
the dead can be fixed and remain as in life for any length of time, 
—of that, at the risk of destroying an illusion, we have no hesitation 
in saying there is no complete or satisfactory evidence. That decay 
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can be arrested is indisputable, but that it can be arrested so far 
as in any way to mitigate grief by the sight of a face long wept 
over and beloved, we believe to be a myth, or at least a gross 
exaggeration. 

Better, indeed, seems to be the form of consolation adopted by 
Henrietta Marlborough, who, from the affection and admiration 
A she bore to Congreve, spent many an evening after his death in 
3 the society of a model, fashioned and dressed in the exact manner 
of the master, down even to the gout. 

' Speaking humbly for ourselves, we may, in conclusion, say 
that our desires completely coincide with those of Cyrus, the 
Persian king, who very wisely and manfully says :— 

‘When I have ceased to live, place my body neither in silver 
nor in gold, nor in any other coffin, but return it immediately to 
the earth; for how can it be more happily and more desirably 
disposed than to be returned to that which produces and nourishes 
most excellent things?’ 4 





ON TAKING OFFENCE. 


In a social point of view when you have said that a man is an 
offensive fellow you have said the worst of him, or that can be 
said. He may be in his private capacity a forger or, as is much 
more likely, a murderer; but, so far as his attitude to society is 
concerned, the revelation of that circumstance would put him in 
no worse position ; on the contrary, while his character would in no 
wise be deteriorated, it would invest him with a certain dramatic 
interest, and, even if the worst came to the worst, it would be very 
pleasant to see him hanged. 

Everyone knows an offensive fellow at the first glance: he can 
no more conceal his disposition than the skunk can deodorize 
himself; in nine cases out of ten indeed it is evident in his face, 
the expression of which, like a tavern-sign, unfortunately frank, 
informs us that sour wine is sold within; but if not, he has only 
to open his mouth and out flies the truth about him; for this 
hateful creature always prefers to say a disagreeable thing to you 
instead of an agreeable one, and cannot hold his tongue. 

To this class belong bullies and backbiters, in whose favour no 
one has a word to say, and at whose decease the very ingrates move 
their tardy lips in thankfulness. Under these circumstances it 
seems strange that the adjective ‘inoffensive’ should not carry 
more praise with it; whereas when applied to one’s fellow- 
creatures it has rather a contemptuous significance. The term 
‘ good-natured’ is not very eulogistic; as the poet most familiar 
to my boyhood rather abruptly observes, 


Oh! what is mere Goodnature but a Fool ? 


but ‘Inoffensiveness’ if personified and described in song would 
probably come off even worse. The explanation of this is, no 
doubt, that everyone, it is felt, should have what is called ‘a kick 
in him;’ the capability, not indeed of giving offence, but, if it is 
offered to us, of giving it back again. There are degrees between 
the hornet and the humble-bee, and everyone should have a sting 
in his tail, ready for use on occasion. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that there is another reason 
for the depreciation of inoffensive folk. They have such a want 
of self-assertion that they never give the least ground for 
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quarrel. And though it is only the morose and evil disposed who 
like a grudge, there are a good many of us who like a grievance. 
To take offence where no offence is meant, and where they knaw 
none is meant, is also a great joy to some natures; and these 
naturally resent a state of things wherein even by the utmost 
ingenuity the intention of hurting their feelings cannot be 
imputed. 

To the grievance-monger there is nothing so objectionable as 
an explanation. It is putting out the fire beside which he nurses 
his wrath and keeps it warm. In the atmosphere of his discontent 
his wrong has assumed gigantic proportions, and it is very dis- 
agreeable to see it melt away in the wholesome air of common- 
sense. When we see a play on the stage built up on some > 
misunderstanding which three words would dissipate, we exclaim 
‘How absurd! How unnatural!’ but these people weave a life- 
drama for themselves out of these very materials, and take their 
pleasure in a maze of feelings warranted of their own manufacture. 
They are always on the look-out for slights; a depreciatory obser- 
vation, a glance which can be construed to imply contempt, is at 
once furnished with a personal application, and provides them 
with their desideratum ; even silence has been known to furnish 
it. The ‘Hurt’ family, to which they belong, has many branches, 
but the type is the same throughout. If fortune, so far from 
being ‘outrageous,’ has neither stings nor arrows, there are at 
least nettles to be found, and they proceed to divest themselves 
of their last garment and roll in them. Nothing is more amusing 
than to see these people unexpectedly confronted with a real 
grievance: some elephantine person who is accustomed to put his 
foot down, and is not particular where he puts it. They are like 
boys who, ‘ranging the woods to start a hare,’ come on a sudden 
upon a fierce old bear, who ‘lies amid bones and blood.’ The 
homeopathic remedy which the schoolmaster applies to whining » 
children—the ‘giving them something to cry .for’—is most 
efficacious. It must be said, however, for this class of persons, 
that they are ready enough to accept an apology; which indeed 
does them no harm, since they can discover a new cause of offence 
within the next five minutes. 

A much more contemptible variety is to be found in those 
who refuse to be conciliated ; who will not take those words, alike 
gentle and simple, ‘I am sorry,’ in the sense in which they are 
uttered. This generally arises from petty egotism; the sense of 
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quarrel seems to invest them with a certain importance, which 
they have no other means of attaining; they prefer to be un- 
reasonable, and therefore to some extent extraordinary, rather than 
to return to their original position of insignificance. 

There is still a worse class, who seek in discord a channel for 
their evil temper, which is always at the flood. They have a 
bad word for everybody, but a particularly bad one (which is also 
generally a falsehood) for the object of their private rancour. 
The Corsican, ignorant, idle, and venomous, is the head of this 
charming family. The art of taking offence in his case is not 
only carried to the most delicate perfection, but is hereditary. 
Nevertheless, a certain King of Scotland must needs be placed 

at the head of this profession, inasmuch as he took offence by 
proxy. Perceiving one of his courtiers to have lost an eye, he 
inquired the reason. ‘It was put out by accident by a fencing 
master,’ was the reply. 

‘ And is that man alive?’ inquired his majesty significantly. 

Whereupon the courtier, recalled to a sense of what was due 
to himself as a nobleman and a Christian, at once went and mur- 
dered the innocent offender. 

It must be remembered in charity that accidents of birth and 
blood, or even family misfortunes, make people quick to take offence. 
When one’s father has been hanged, an allusion to a rope, even by 
one who has never heard of the deplorable occurrence, is apt to grate 
on the ear. A personal blemish or deformity will, in a sensitive 
nature, have the same unfortunate effect. One of the kindest 
men I ever knew, and certainly the very last to give offence to 
any human being, was once a victim to this circumstance. When 
a boy, he was on the Chain Pier at Brighton with his mother, a lady 
also of exceptionally gentle nature, when an umbrella blown inside 
out chanced to excite their mirth. A woman sitting next to them 
at once arose and favoured them with this amazing speech, ‘ An 
ill-bred woman, and a worse taught child!’ They then perceived 
for the first time that she had what is called a port-wine stain on 
her cheek, to which, I suppose, as in the case of Byron and his 
club foot, this poor lady imagined that everyone was directing their 
attention. An apology was out of the question ; but I am very 
sure that the child and his parent suffered far more than the 
injured party. 

Misunderstandings which might easily be rectified are often 
followed, in the mean time, by actions which admit of no remedy. 
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In a country town, where I once lived as a boy, the virulence 
with which two men hated one another was quite a proverb. Mr. 
A. and Dr. B. had once been intimate friends, and though one was 
a Tory and the other a Radical, had agreed to differ: they could 
even afford to rally one another upon the vehemence of their 
respective opinions. 

‘For all your high and dry principles,’ said B., when the news 
came of Queen Caroline’s acquittal, ‘ you will have to illuminate 
your house to-night.’ 

‘There shall not be a candle,’ returned A., defiantly. 

The next morning Dr. B., met his friend, and congratulated 
him, since the violence of the mob had been very great, that he 
had thought better of his resolution, and taken the prudent course 
of lighting up his house. 

‘I did nothing of the kind,’ said A. 

‘Then I don’t know what you call lighting up; it was so well 
done however, that I hear the mob gave you three cheers.’ 

‘ That is false,’ replied A. excitedly, and—not to go into painful 
details—a blow was given and returned. 

The fact was that-A. had gone out to dinner, and his wife, in 
spite of his injunctions, and preferring unbroken windows to 
principles intact, had lit up the house, without his knowledge. 
A. and B. went to their graves without exchanging another word 
with one another. 

After all, those who speak with the deliberate intention of 
giving offence—the ‘ Roughs’ of polite society—are not numerous. 
Some women will, however, ‘ say things’ to persons of their own sex 
which to our ears sound outrageous, and would not be tolerated fora 
moment by men froma man. The reason of this is that though 
women have a reputation for badinage (as they have, less deservedly, 
for ‘ tact’) they shrink from all retort, save ‘ the retort courteous.’ 
They cannot reply when a disagreeable thing is said, ‘ Well, upon 
my word, you’re a nice agreéable ladylike person, yow are;’ or 
even ‘Do you really think that remark of yours exhibits the 
desire, so insisted on by moralists, to increase the happiness of 
the human family?’ There are many ways of stopping the 
mouth of a disagreeable male, besides putting your fist in it, 
which are denied to the gentler sex. 

The consciousness of this—of there being no remedy in case 
of the thing going too far—is perhaps the reason why women do 
not rally one another, as men do: with the latter a certain good- 
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humoured chaff, among old friends, is as the bread of life to social 
intercourse: women chaff the other sex, but not their own. 
They say ‘our tempers will not stand it; we are less good-natured 
to one another than you are ;’ but the real cause is, I believe, as I 
have stated it. 

He who has the wish to please need never fear giving offence ; 
those who take it under such circumstances mistake egotism for 
self-respect, moroseness for dignity, and are among the chief ob- 
structives to human enjoyment. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA.’ 


‘ Now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwartish thief.’—Macbeth. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE EFFECTS OF AN EXPLOSION. 


RS. FEATHERSTONE made 
no attempt to detain Mark 
and Mabel as they took 
leave of her shortly after 
that scene in the Gold 
Room, though her attitude 
at parting was conceived in 
a spirit of frosty forgive- 
ness. 

In the carriage Mark 
sat silent for some time, 
staring straight before him, 
moodily waiting for Mabel’s 
first words. He had not to 
wait long; she had laid 
her hand softly upon his, 
and as he turned, he saw 

TUF RE SY that her eyes were wet and 
shining. ‘ Mark,’ she said, ‘it is you I love, not that book, and 
now, when I know all it has cost you—oh, my dear, my dear— 
did you think it would make me love you less ?’ 

He could not answer her by words, but he drew her nearer to 
him till her head rested upon his shoulder, and so they sat, silent 
with hands clasped, until they reached home. 

Seldom again, and only under strong compulsion, did Mabel 
make any reference to ‘ Illusion,’ nor was it till long after that he 
suspected the depth and reason of her resentment against Vincent 
—he was content to feel that her love for himself was unchanged. 
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But though she strove, and successfully, to hide it from her 
husband, this lowering of her ideal caused her a secret anguish ; 
it had always been difficult to reconcile Mark as his nature seemed 
revealed in private life, with the Mark who had written ‘ Illusion.’ 
One of her dreams had been that, as their intimacy grew, all 
reserve would vanish, and he would speak to her of his inmost 
thoughts and fancies, which it seemed almost as if he thought her 
unable to appreciate as yet. 

Now all this was over, there were no hidden depths to fathom 
in his mind, no sublime heights to which she could rise ; such as 
she knew him now, he was and must remain—not a strong and 
solitary genius with lofty thoughts of which he feared to speak 
freely, not a guide on whom she could lean unquestioning through 
life, only a man with a bright but shallow nature, impulsive and 
easily led. Even the Quixotic honour which had led him to 
entangle himself in complications at another’s bidding showed a 
mind incapable of clear judgment—or he would have renounced 
the rash promise when it began to involve others. Sadly enough 
she realised the weakness implied in this, and yet it only infused 
a new element of pity and protection in the love she felt for him, 
and she adapted herself bravely to the changed conditions of her 
life. 

After Holroyd had spoken, she had never questioned that his 
version was the true one and Caffyn’s charge an infamous fabrica- 
tion—whatever she might have been driven to think in that one 
instant of sickening doubt. 

To a more suspicious nature, perhaps, some of the facts con- 
nected with Vincent’s visit to Laufingen might even then have 
presented difficulties, but if Mabel had remembered all that had 
occurred there more clearly than she did, she would have attached 
but little importance to it. The loyal faith she had in her hus- 
band’s honour would have accepted as obvious a far less plausible 
explanation. 

On the day following the rehearsal Messrs. Chilton and 
Fladgate were made aware of the facts relating to the authorship 
of ‘Illusion,’ whereupon they both expressed a not unnatural 
annoyance at having been, as they considered, made the victims 
of a deception. Mr. Fladgate especially, who had always prided 
himself immensely upon the sagacity which had led him to detect 
Mark at once, and who had never wearied of telling the story, 
indulged in some strong observations. 
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Vincent vindicated as well as he could the scheme in which he 
was the most guiltless of accessories after the fact, and Mark kept 
in the background and said as little as possible ; he felt distinctly 
uncomfortable, however, when Mr. Chilton drily inquired whether 
the same mystification attached to ‘ Sweet Bells Jangled,’ and on 
being reassured as to this, observed that it was alittle unfortunate 
that the matter had not been explained before the latter book 
had-been brought out. ‘If you think you are prejudiced in any 
way,’ Mark said, flushing angrily, ‘ we can easily come to some other 
arrangement!’ ‘Qh,’ said Mr. Chilton, ‘I was not thinking of it 
from a pecuniary point of view exactly—we shall not lose much— 
as far as money is concerned, I dare say !’ 

* My partner,’ explained Mr. Fladgate, ‘ was thinking of the 
results this will have upon our reputation in the trade ;’ on which 
Vincent tried to appease him by promising to make it abundantly 
clear that the firm were no parties to the concealment, and as 
soon as the partners understood that it was not proposed to disturb 
any existing arrangements respecting ‘ Illusion,’ beyond disclosing 
the truth, and having some necessary revisions inserted in any 
future edition, they parted amicably enough, though Mark was 
made to understand his altered standing in the most unmistakable 
manner. 

And in a few days, by means which it is not necessary to 
particularise here, the version of the affair given by Vincent at 
Grosvenor Gardens was made known to all those who might find 
it of interest. 

The announcement, when it became generally known, caused 
a certain amount of surprise and remark, but not nearly so much 
as might have been expected. Hawthorne, in his preface to the 
‘ Scarlet Letter,’ has remarked the utter insignificance of literary 
achievements and aims beyond the narrow circle which recognises 
them as important and legitimate, and the lesson the discovery of 
this is to the man who dreams of literary fame. If Vincent needed 
to learn that lesson, he learnt it then; no fresh laurels were 
brought out for him—and the old one had withered already ; people 
were beginning to feel slightly ashamed of their former raptures 
over ‘ Illusion,’ or had transferred them to a newer object, and 
they could not be revived in cold blood, even for the person legi- 
timately entitled. Jacob had intercepted the birthright, and for 
this Esau there was not even the réchauffé of a blessing. 

The people who had lionised Mark were enraged now, and 
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chiefly with Holroyd ; the more ill-natured hinted that there was 
something shady on both sides—or why should all that secrecy 
have been necessary ?—but the less censorious were charitably 
disposed to think that Ashburn’s weak good-nature had been un- 
scrupulously abused by his more gifted friend. 

Vincent’s conduct, if it showed nothing more than a shrinking 
from notoriety, was sufficiently offensive, such distaste being ne- 
cessarily either cynical or hypocritical. So, upon the whole, the 
reaction which attends all sudden and violent popularity, and 
which had already set in here, was, if anything, furthered by the 
disclosure. 

But this did not greatly distress him. Neglect and fame were 
alike to him, now that his lady had withdrawn her countenance 
from him. He had resigned himself to the loss of the fairest 
dream of his life, but it had been a consolation to him in his 
loneliness to feel that he might be her friend still, that he might 
see her sometimes, that though she could never love him, he 
would always possess her confidence and regard—not much of a 
consolation, perhaps, to most men, but he had found a sort of 
comfort in it. Now that was all over, and his solitude was left 
more desolate still; he knew there was no appeal for him, and 
that, so long as Mabel believed that he had sacrificed her husband 
to his deliberate selfishness, she would never relent towards him. 
There were times when he asked himself if he was bound to suffer 
all this misconception from the one woman he had ever loved— 
but he knew always that in clearing himself he would lay her 
happiness in ruins, and resolved to bear his burden to the end, 
sustained by the conviction, which every day became clearer, that 
he would not have to bear it much longer. 

As for Mark, the announcement of the true authorship of 
‘Illusion’ brought him nothing short of disaster, social and 
financial. It produced a temporary demand for ‘Sweet Bells 
Jangled’ at the libraries, but now that things had been explained 
to them, the most unlikely persons were able to distinguish the 
marked inferiority of the later book. 

Those reviews which had waited at first from press of matter 
or timidity now condemned it unanimously, and several editors 
of periodicals who had requested works from Mark’s pen wrote to 
say that, as the offer had been made under a misapprehension, he 
would understand that they felt compelled to retract the com- 
missions. 
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Mark’s career as a novelist was ended ; he had less chance than 
ever of getting a publisher’s reader to look at his manuscript ; the 
affair had associated his name with ridicule instead of the scandal 
which is a marketable commodity, and might have launched him 
again; his name upon a book now would only predestine it to 
obscurity. 

Mabel was made aware in countless little ways of her husband’s 
descent in popular estimation; he was no longer forced into a 
central position in any gathering they happened to form part of, 
but stood forlornly in corners, like the rest of humanity. Perhaps 
he regretted even the sham celebrity he had enjoyed, for his was 
a disposition that rose to any opportunity of self-display ; but in 
time the contrast ceased to mortify him, for most of the invita- 
tions dropped; he was only asked to places now as the husband 
of Mabel, and in the height of the season most of their even- 
ings were passed at home, to the perfect contentment of both, 
however. 

Mrs. Featherstone had given up her theatricals, in spite of 
Vincent’s attempts to dissuade her; she had lost some of the 
principal members of her little company, and it was too late to re- 
cruit them, but her chief reason was a feeling that she would only 
escape ridicule very narrowly as it was, and that the safest course 
was to allow her own connection with the affair to be forgotten as 
speedily as possible. 

But she could not forgive Mark, and would have dropped the 
acquaintance altogether, if Gilda had not, in the revival of her 
affection for Mabel, done all in her power to keep it alive. 

Mr. Langton, deeply as he had resented the misrepresentation 
which had cost him his daughter, was not a man to do anything 
which might give any opening for gossip; he repressed his wife’s 
tendency to become elegiac on her daughter’s account, and treated 
Mark in public as before. But on occasions when he dined there 
en famille, and sat alone with his father-in-law over dessert, there 
was no attempt to conceal from him that he was only there on 
sufferance, and those were terrible after-dinner sittings to the un- 
fortunate Mark, who was catechised and lectured on his prospects 
until he writhed with humiliation and helpless rage. 

At Malakoff Terrace the feeling at the discovery of Mark’s 
true position was not one of unmixed sorrow—the knowledge that 
he was, after all, an ordinary being, one of themselves, had its 
consolations, particularly as no lustre from his glorification had 
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shone on them. Mr. Ashburn felt less like an owl who had 
accidentally hatched a cherub, than he had done, lately, and his 
wife considered that a snare and a pitfall had been removed from 
her son’s path. Cuthbert thought his elder brother a fool, but 
probably had never felt more amiable towards him, while Martha 
wondered aloud how her sister-in-law liked it—a speculation 
which employed her mind not unpleasantly. Only Trixie felt a 
sincere and unselfish disappointment ; she had been so proud of 
her brother’s genius, had sympathised so entirely with his early 
struggles, and heard of his triumphs with such delight, that it was 
hard for her to realise that the book which had done so much for 
him was not his work after all. But the blow was softened even 
to Trixie, for ‘Jack’ had been making quite an income lately, and 
in the autumn they were going to be married and live in Bedford 
Park. And of course Mark had done nothing wrong, she told 
herself, and he knew all the time what was coming, so she need 
not pity him so very much, and she was sure ‘Sweet Bells’ was 
nicer than ‘ Illusion,’ whatever people chose to say, and ever so 
much easier to understand. 

Several days had passed since the announcements with regard 
to ‘Illusion’ had appeared in the literary and other periodicals, 
and still Uncle Solomon made no sign—a silence from which 
Mark augured the worst. One afternoon Mr. Humpage came to 
see Mabel: he had heard of the whole affair from the Langtons, 
and reproached himself not a little, now that he knew how utterly 
without foundation had been his bitterness against Mark. Mr. 
Humpage did not approach the question from the Langton point 
of view, and was not concerned that Mabel should have married a 
man who had turned out to be a nonentity. He had done all he 
could to prevent the marriage in his resentment at finding the 
daughter of an old friend engaged to the author who had carica- 
tured him, and his only feeling now was of complete reaction ; 
the young man was perfectly innocent, and his nephew Harold 
had suspected it all this time and never said a word to enlighten 
him. So now the old gentleman came in a spirit of violent re- 
pentance which would not allow him to rest until he had re-esta- 
blished his old relations with his favourite Mabel. She was only 
too glad to find the coolness at an end, and he was just expressing 
his opinion of the part his nephew had taken, when, to Mabel’s 
dismay, Mr. Lightowler was announced. 

She wished with all her heart that Mark had not happened to 
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be out, as she glanced apprehensively at her second visitor’s face, 
and yet, as she saw almost at once, he came in peace—there was 
none of the displeasure on his big face which she had expected to 
see there; on the contrary, it was expanded with a sort of satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr. Humpage rose as soon as the other had seated himself. 
‘Well, my dear,’ he said, lowering his voice as he eyed his enemy 
with strong disfavour, ‘it’s time I went, I daresay. As to what I 
was saying about my scamp of a nephew—I only hope J did nothing 
to encourage him in the disgraceful way he chose to act ; I never 
meant to, I assure you. But he won’t trouble you any more for 
a little time, for I understand he’s on his way with one of these 
theatrical companies to America, and I hope he’ll stay there—he’ll 
get nothing out of me, I’m ashamed of the fellow, and heartily 
glad his poor mother was taken when she was.’ 

He had spoken rather louder in his excitement, and Uncle 
Solomon overheard it, and struck in immediately. ‘What, has 
that nephew of yours been turning out bad, hey ?’ he cried: he 
was quite a child of nature in his utter freedom from all conven- 
tional restraints, as may have been perceived before this. ‘ You 
don’t say so, Humpage? Now I’m sorry to year it; I really am 
sorry to year that! Not but what, if you look into it, you'll find 
there’s been a backwardness in doing one’s duty somewhere about, 
yer know. P’raps, if you’d been more of an uncle to him, now, 
if you don’t mind my saying so, he’d have turned out different. 
You should have kept a tighter hand on him, and as likely as not 
he wouldn’t have felt the temptation to go wrong.’ 

‘I was speaking to Mrs. Ashburn, Mr. Lightowler,’ said the 
other, turning round with a rather ugly snarl. 

‘I ’eard you,’ replied Uncle Solomon, calmly; ‘that was why 
I spoke. Come, come, Umpage, don’t be nasty—we’ve been 
neighbours long enough to drop nagging. It’s no reason because 
I’ve got a nephew myself, who knows his duty and tries to be a 
pride to an uncle who’s behaved handsomely towards him—it’s no 
reason, I say, why I can’t feel for them that mayn’t be able to say 
as much for themselves.’ 

‘I’m much obliged,’ said Mr. Humpage, ‘ but I don’t ask you 
or anybody else to feel for me. I am perfectly well able to do 
everything that’s necessary in that way for myself.’ 

‘Oh, certainly ;’ was the retort, ‘no one can say J ever intruded 
on anyone. I shan’t take the liberty of feeling for you any more 
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after that, not if you had twenty nephews and all of ’em in the 
“ Police News,” I promise you. And, talking of nephews, Mabel, 
I wonder if you came across a letter I wrote to the “Chigbourne 
and Lamford Gazette,” a week or so back—I meant to send you a 
copy, but I forgot—I forgot.’ 
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‘No,’ said Mabel, unable to make anything of this extraordinary 
mildness, ‘I didn’t see it.’ 

‘Didn’t you now ?’ he rejoined complacently ; ‘ and yet it got 
copied into some of the London papers, too, I was told. Well, I 
brought a cutting with me, in case-—would you like to hear it? 

Mabel made some assent—she always felt more or less paralysed 
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in the presence of this terrible relative—and he drew out a folded 
slip, put on his spectacles, and proceeded to read :— 


‘“To the Editor.—Sir—I write you for the purpose of putting 
you right with respect to a point on which you seem to have got 
hold of an unaccurate version of a matter which I may say I have 
some slight connection with. In your issue of the —th inst., I 
note that your London letter prints the following paragraph : 

‘« Society here is eagerly anticipating the coming performance, 
at one of the most recherché mansions in Belgravia, of a dramatic 
version of Mrs. Ashburn’s (née Ernstone) celebrated romance of 
‘Illusion.’ Ihave been favoured with an opportunity of assisting 
at some of the rehearsals, and am in a position to state that the 
representation cannot fail to satisfy even the most ardent of the 
many admirers of the book. The guests will include all the 
leaders of every phase of the beaw monde, and a repetition of the 
play will probably be found necessary. By the way, it is a 
somewhat romantic circumstance, that the talent displayed by 
the young authoress has already been the means of procuring 
her a brilliant parti, which will remove all necessity for any 
reliance upon her pen for a subsistence in the future. 

‘«< Now, sir, allow me to correct two glaring errors in the above. 
To start with, the author of ‘ Illusion’ is not an authoress at all— 
his real name being Mark Ashburn, as I ought to know, considering 
I happen to occupy the position of being his uncle. Next, it is 
quite true that my nephew has contracted a matrimonial alliance, 
which some might call brilliant; but I was not aware till the 
present that the party brought him enough to allow him to live 
independent for the rest of his life, being under the impression 
that there would have been no match of any sort-if it had not 
been for a near relative (who shall be nameless here) on the 
author’s side coming forward and offering to make things com- 
fortable for the young couple. But he will have to rely on his 
pen for all that, as he is quite aware that he is not expected to 
lay on his oars, without doing anything more to repay the sacrifices 
that have been wasted on him. Kindly correct, and oblige 
yours, 

‘« SoLoMon LIGHTOWLER (the author's uncle).”’ 


‘You see,’ he observed when he came to the end, ‘it doesn’t do 
to let these sort o’ stories go flying about without contradicting 
them—but I put it very quietly and delicately, you see.’ 
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Mabel bit her lip. Was it possible that this dreadful old man 
knew nothing—how was she ever to break it to him ? 

Mr. Humpage had listened to the letter with a grim apprecia- 
tion. ‘ You don’t write a bad letter, Lightowler, I must say,’ he 
remarked, with an irrepressible chuckle, ‘but you’re a little behind 
the day with your facts, ain’t you ?’ 

‘What d’ye mean by behind the day?’ demanded Uncle 
Solomon. : 

‘Oh, Uncle Antony,’ cried Mabel, ‘ you tell him—I can’t!’ 

It is much to be feared that Mr. Humpage was by no means 
sorry to be entrusted with such a charge. But if he was not 
naturally kinder hearted, he was more acquainted with the ameni- 
ties of ordinary society than Mr. Lightowler, and some considera- 
tion for Mabel restrained him then from using his triumph as he 
might have done. He explained briefly the arrangement between 
Vincent and Mark as he understood it, and the manner in which 
it had lately been made known. When he had finished, Uncle 
Solomon stared stupidly from one to the other, and then, with a 
voice that had grown strangely thick, he said, ‘I'll trouble you to 
say that all over again slowly, if you’ve no objection. My head 
began buzzing, and I couldn’t follow it all.’ 

Mr. Humpage complied, and when he finished for the second 
time, his hearer’s face was purple and distorted, and Mabel pitied 
him from her own experience. 

‘Dear Mr. Lightowler,’ she said, ‘ you mustn’t blame Mark ; 
he had no choice, he had promised.’ 

‘ Promised!’ Uncle Solomon almost howled; ‘ what business 
had he got to make a promise like that? See what a fool he’s 
made o’ me—with that letter of mine in all the London papers! I 
heard those Manor House girls gigglin’ and laughin’ when they 
drove by the other day, and thought it was just because they were 
idjits. . . . I wish to God I’d let him starve as a City clerk all 
his days before I let him bring me to this. I’ve lived all this 
time, and never been ridiclous till now, and he’s done it. Ah! 
and that’s not the only thing he’s done either—he’s swindled me, 
done me out o’ my money as I’ve earned. I could ’ave him up 
at the Old Bailey for it—and I’ve a good mind to say I will, too. 
rl—-—’ 

_ * Stop,’ said Mabel, ‘ you have gone quite far enough. 1 know 
this is a great disappointment to you, but I am his wife—you 
have no right to say such things to me.’ 
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‘No right!’ he stormed, ‘that’s all you know about it. No 
right, haven’t 1? Let me tell you that ever since I was made to 
think that feller was a credit to me at last, I’ve bin allowing him 
at the rate of four hundred a year; d’ye think I’d ’a done that for 
kindly lending his name to another feller’s book? D’ye think he 
didn’t know that well enough when he took the money? Trust 
him for takin’ all he could get hold of! But I'll ’ave it back; Vl 
post him as a swindler, I’ll shame him! Look ’ere; d’ye see 
this?’ and he took out some folded sheets of blue foolscap from 
his inner pocket. ‘I was goin’ to take this to Ferret on my way 
home—and it’s the codicil to my will, this is. I was goin’ to 
take it to get it altered, for I’ve not been feelin’ very well lately, 
I’ve not been feelin’ very well. This was made when I thought 
Mark was a nephew to be proud of—d n him—and I can tell 
yer I left him a pretty tidy plum under it. Now see what I 
do with it. No fire, isn’t there? Well, it doesn’t make any 
odds. There ... and there... and there;’ and he tore the 
papers passionately across and across several times. ‘There’s an 
end of your husband’s chances with me. And that don’t make 
me intestit neither ; there’s the will left, and Mark and none of 
his will ever get a penny piece under it; he can make his mind 
easy over that, tell him.’ 

His coarse violence had something almost appalling in it, and 
at first Mabel had blanched under its force, but her own anger 
rose now. 

‘I am glad to think we shall owe nothing to you in future,’ 
she said. ‘If Mark has really taken your money, it was because 
—hbecause he had this. secret to keep; but he will give it all back. 
Now leave the house, please. Uncle Antony, will you get him to 
go away ?’ 

Uncle Solomon, white and shaking, almost shrunken after his 
outburst of passion, was standing in the midst of a thick litter of 
torn paper, looking like a tree which has shed its last leaves in a 
sudden gust. 

‘Don’t you touch me, "Umpage, now,’ he said hoarsely ; ‘ I’m 
quite capable of going by myself. I—I dessay I let my temper get 
the better o’ me just now,’ he said to Mabel, rather feebly. ‘I 
don’t blame you for taking your husband’s part, though he is a— 
ah, I shall go off my ’ead if I speak any more about it. I'll go— _ 
where’s your door got to? Let me alone; I'll find my way. I 
shall get rid of this dizziness out in the air ;\ and he stumbled out 
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of the room, a truly pitiable sight, with the fondest ambition of 
his later life mortally wounded. 

‘Dear Uncle Antony,’ cried Mabel, who felt almost sorry for 
him, ‘go after him, do. Oh, I know you're not friends, but never 
mind that now—he ought not to go home alone.’ 

‘ Hot-headed old ass !’ growled Mr. Humpage ; ‘ but there, there, 
my dear, I’ll go. Ill keep him in sight at the stations, and see 
he comes to no harm.’ 

Mark had to hear of this when he came home that evening. 

‘And you really did take his money ? cried Mabel, after hear- 
ing his account. ‘Oh, Mark, what made you do that ?’ 

Mark hardly knew himself; he certainly would not have done 
it if he had ever imagined the truth would be known ; perhaps his 
ideas of right and wrong had become rather mixed, or perhaps he 
persuaded himself that if he did not exactly deserve the money 
yet, he would not be long in doing so. 

‘Well, darling,’ he replied, ‘he would have been bitterly 
offended if I hadn’t, you know, and I didn’t know then that it 
was all done on account of * Illusion.” But, after all, I’ve only had 
one year’s allowance, and I’ll give him back that to-morrow. He 
shan’t say I swindled him.’ 

‘I think you ought to do that, dear,’ said Mabel. But in her 
heart she felt a heavy wonder that he should ever have consented 
to take the money at all. 

Mark had received a fairly large sum for his second book, 
out of which he was well able to refund the allowance, and the 
next day he went down to Woodbine Villa, where, instead of the 
violent scene of recrimination he had prepared himself to go 
through, a very different, if not less painful, experience awaited 
him. Uncle Solomon had reached his house safely the day 
before, but in relating what he had heard to his sister had given 
way toasecond burst of passion, which had culminated in a seizure 
of some kind. 

Mark was allowed to see him, on his own earnest entreaty, 
and was struck with remorse when he saw the lamentable state 
to which his own conduct had had no small share in reducing the 
old man. Were the consequences of that one act of folly and 
meanness never to cease? he wondered, wretchedly, as he stood 
there. His uncle allowed his hand to be shaken; he even took 
Mark’s cheque with his stiff hand, and made a sign that his sister 
was to take charge of it. He could speak, but his brain had lost 
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all command over his tongue, and what he said had a ghastly in- 
appropriateness to the occasion. He saw this dully himself, and 
gave up the attempt at last, and began to cry piteously at his 
inability to convey his meaning ; whether he wished for a recon- 
ciliation then or nursed his rage to the last, Mark never knew. 
He went down on several other occasions during his uncle’s 
lingering illness, but always with the same result. Mr. Light- 
owler suffered all the tortures of perfect consciousness, combined 
with the powerlessness to express any but the most simple wish ; 
if he desired to undo the past in any way, no one divined his 
intention or helped him to carry it out; and when the end 
came suddenly, it was found that he had not died intestate, 
and the will, after giving a certain annuity to the sister who had 
lived with him, left the bulk of his estate to go in founding 
Lightowler scholarships in the School for Commercial Travellers’ 
Orphans. The Ashburn family were given trifling legacies ; Mark, 
however, ‘ having seen fit to go his own way in life, and render 
useless all the expense to which I have been put for his advance- 
ment,’ was expressly excepted from taking any benefit under the 
will. 

But Mark had expected nothing else, and long before his anti- 
cipations were verified hehad found it necessary to consider seriously 
how he was to support himself for the future. Literature, as has 
been said, was now out of the question ; in fact, its fascinations 
for him had faded. Mabel had a fair income settled upon her, but 
in ordinary self-respect he could not live upon that, and so he 
sought about for some opening. At first he had firmly resolved 
never to go back to his old school life, after having done so 
much to escape from it; but as he began to see that any pro- 
fession that required capital was closed to him, and business being 
equally impossible, he was forced to think of again becoming 
a schoolmaster. And then he heard by accident that old 
Mr. Shelford was about to resign his post at St. Peter’s, and it 
occurred to him that it might be worth his while to go and see 
him, and find out if the vacancy was unfilled, and if there was any 
chance for himself. It was not a pleasant thing to do, for he had 
not seen the old ‘gentleman lately, and dreaded equally innocent 
congratulations and brusque irony, according to the state of his 
information. He went up to St. Peter’s, timing his arrival after 
school, when the boys would all have left, except the classes which 
remained an hour longer for extra subjects. Mr. Shelford always 
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lingered for some time, and he would be very certain to find him. 
Mark went along the dark corridors, rather shrinking as he did so 
from the idea of being recognised by a passing member of the 
staff, till he came to the door he knew. 

Mr. Shelford was still in cap and gown, dictating the week’s 
marks to his monitor, who was entering them, with a long- 
suffering expression on his face, into a sort of ledger. ‘Now we 
come to Robinson,’ the old gentleman was saying; ‘you’re sure 
you’ve got the right place,eh? Goon then. Latin repetition, 
thirty-eight; Latin prose, thirty-six—if you don’t take care, 
Master Maxwell, Robinson ’Il be carrying off the prize this term, 
he’s creeping up to you, sir, creeping up; Roman History ’—and 
here he saw Mark, and dismissed the monitor unceremoniously 
enough. 

He evidently knew the whole story of ‘ Illusion,’ for his first 
words after they were alone together were, ‘ And so you’ve been a 
sort of warming-pan all this time, eh?’ 

‘ That’s all,’ said Mark gloomily. 

‘Well, well,’ the old gentleman continued, not unkindly, 
‘ you made a rash promise and kept it like a man, even when it 
must have been uncommonly disagreeable. I like you for that, 
Ashburn. And what are you thinking of turning to now?’ 

Mark explained his errand, not very fluently, and Mr. Shelford 
heard him out with his mouth working impatiently, and his eyes 
wrinkled till Mark thought how much he had aged lately. 

‘Well,’ he said, pushing back his cap and leaning back in his 
chair, ‘have you thought this out, Ashburn? You were rid of this 
life a short time back, and I was glad of it, for you never were fit 
for it. And now you're coming back again! I make no doubt 
they’ll be very willing to have you here, and if a word from me to 
the Council—but is there really nothing else but this? Why, 
I’m counting the days to my own deliverance now, and it’s odd to 
find someone asking me to recommend him for my oar and chain! 
No, no, a dashing young fellow like you, sir, can do better for 
himself than a junior mastership for his final goal. Take warn- 
ing by me, as I used to tell you—do you want to come to this 
sort of thing? sitting from morning to noon in this stifling 
den, filled with a rabble of impident boys—d’ye think they'll 
have any respect for your old age and infirmities ? not they— 
they'll call you “ Old Ashes *—for they’re a yumorous race, boys 
are—they’ll call you “ Old Ashes,” or “ Cinders ” to your nose, as 
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soon as they think you’re old enough to stand it. Why, they 
don’t put any more kittens in my desk now—they’ve found out I 
like cats. So they put blackbeetles—do you like blackbeetles, 
eh? Well, you'll come to beetles in time. It’s a mistake, 
Ashburn, it’s a mistake for impulsive, hot-tempered men like 
you to turn schoolmaster—leave it to cold impassive fellows 
who don’t care enough about the boys to be sensitive or partial 
—they’re the men to stand the life !’ 

Here a demon voice shrilled, ‘’Ullo, Shellfish, Old Shells, 
yah!’ through the keyhole, and his footsteps were heard down 
the flags outside running for dear life. The old gentleman, 
crimson with rage, bounded to the door: ‘ Stop that scoundrel, 
that impident boy, bring him back!’ but the boy had gone, 
and he came back panting and coughing: ‘ That’s a commentary 
on what I’ve been saying,’ he said; ‘I’m an old fool to show 
I care—but I can’t help it, and they know it, confound ’em! 
Well, to come back to you, Ashburn, you’re married now I hear; 
you won’t find a mastership much support as time goes on, 
unless you started a boarding-house—the idea of never escaping 
from these young ruffians, ugh! No, no, didn’t you tell me 
once you were called to the Bar?’ 

‘Not called,’ corrected Mark ; ‘I have passed the examination, 
though, there is only the ceremony to be gone through.’ 

‘Why not go through it, and try your fortune as a barrister, 
then; you're just the man for a jury? We shall have you taking 
silk in ten years.’ 

Mark laughed bitterly. ‘How am I to live till I get a 
practice ?’ he said. ‘I’ve only a couple of hundred or so left in 
the world, and that would scarcely pay for my fees and chambers 
for more than a year.’ 

‘Ah, isthat so? I see,’ said the old gentleman. ‘ Yes, yes— 
but, see here, Ashburn, start all the same with what you’ve got ; 
who knows how soon you may get work—can’t your father-in-law 
do anything for you? And while you're waiting, why not take 
some pupils under the rose, eh? I was asked the other day to 
recommend a coach to two young rascals who want to be forked 
into the Civil Service. You could do that for them if you liked, 
and they’d bring you others. And—and I’m going to take a 
liberty very likely, but I’ve put by a little money in the course 
of my life, and I’ve no one to leave it to. I don’t know how it 
is, but I feel an interest in you, Ashburn; perhaps I want some- 
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body to be sorry for me when I’m gone; anyway, I—I wish you'd 
let me see you through any money difficulties till you're fairly 
started—it won’t be long now, I’ll wager; you can treat it as a 
loan if you prefer it. I want you to give yourself a chance at 
the Bar. Don’t refuse me now, or I shall take it unkindly.’ 

Mark was deeply touched, he had not suspected Mr. Shelford 
of really caring about him, and the kindness and sympathy of 
this offer made him feel how little he deserved such friendship ; 
and then the familiar class-rooms, dusty and stuffy at the close 
of a summer day, had brought back all his old weariness of 
school routine. He had outlived his yearning for literary fame, 
but he still wished to make a figure somewhere, somehow—why 
might not he do so at the Bar, in that line where solid learning is 
less necessary than the fluent tongue and unfailing resource, which 
he felt he could reckon upon. 

He shook the other’s hand gratefully. ‘I don’t know how to 
thank you,’ he said ; ‘ you’ve put some heart in me again. I will 
try my luck as you advise ; perhaps with coaching and the money 
I have by me I need not take advantage of all your kindness, 
but there is no one I would come to for help like you when I 
can keep up no longer. I'll take my call at Michaelmas!’ 

And they walked out together, Mr. Shelford taking his arm 
affectionately through the streets. Mark, as has been said already, 
had a certain knack of attracting interest and liking without doing 
anything either to excite or deserve them in the slightest, and 
the old gentleman felt now almost as if he had gained a son. 

He was anxious to prevent Mark from returning to the old 
life, because he had observed his unfitness for it; he himself, 
however, in spite of his diatribes against boys and scholastic life, 
was far fonder of both than he would have confessed, and would 
miss them as a few who knew him best would miss him when the 
time came for parting. 

From that day he became a frequent visitor at Campden Hill, 
where he found with Mabel the appreciation and tender regard 
which he had never expected to have again on this side of the 
grave. 

Mark carried out his resolve, of which his father-in-law 
approved, allowing him to use his chambers during the Long 
Vacation. The pupils came there, and the coach’s manner 
captivated them from the first, and made the work easy for both; 
they came out high on the list, and were succeeded by others, 
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whose fees paid the rent of the chambers he took in the Temple 
shortly after. Call-night came, and as he stood with the others . 
at the Benchers’ table and listened to the Treasurer’s address, he 
felt an exultant confidence in himself once more; he had been 
promised a brief from Mr. Ferret, who took this form of dis- 
approving of Uncle Solomon’s testamentary caprices, and this 
time Mark did not shrink from it—he had read hard lately, 
and with better results. He knew that he should be at no loss 
for words or self-possession ; he had been a brilliant and effective 
speaker, as the Union debates had frequently proved, and he 
looked forward now to entering the legal arena as the field for 
retrieving his lost name. Mabel should be proud of him yet! 

He was deceiving no one now; Vincent was not injured by the 
fraud—for he had his book back; it was true that Mabel did not 
suspect the real history of the transaction, but it would do her 
no good to know that he had once made a false step. Caffyn was 
over in America, and harmless wherever he might see fit to go— 
his sting was drawn for ever. 

No wonder, then, that he seemed to look round upon a 
cloudless horizon—but that had been the case with him so many 
times since he had first complicated his life by that unhappy 
act of his, and each time the small cloud, the single spy of 
serried battalions, had been slowly creeping up all the while. 

He forgot that—he generally did forget unpleasant reminis- 
cences—it never occurred to him that the cloud might be rising 
yet again above the level haze on the sky line, and the hurricane 
burst upon him once more, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A FINAL VICTORY. 


WAS an afternoon in 
January, soon after the 
courts had begun to sit 
again, and Mark was 
mounting the staircase 
to his new chambers 
with a light heart—he 
had made his début that 
day ; the burden of the 
work had fallen on him 
in the absence of his 
| leader, and he felt that 
° he had acquitted him- 
“| self with fair success, 
| His father-in-law, too, 
M\\ had happened to be at 
~ Westminster, and in a 
Common Law court 
that day ; and the altered tone of his greeting afterwards showed 
Mark that he had been favourably impressed by what he had 
heard while standing for a few minutes in the gangway. And now, 
Mark thought, he would go back to Mabel at once and tell her how 
Fortune had begun to smile once more upon him. But when he 
entered his chambers he found a visitor waiting for him with 
impatience—it was Colin. Mark was not exactly surprised to find 
the boy there, for Mr. Langton, judging it well to pad the family 
skeleton as much as possible, had lately sent him to his son- 
in-law to be coached for a school scholarship; and, as he was 
probably aware, he might have chosen a worse tutor. 
‘ What a time you have been,’ said Colin. 
‘It’s not your day,’ said Mark; ‘I can’t take you now, old 
fellow.’ . 
‘I know,’ said the boy, fidgeting restlessly; ‘I didn’t come 
after that—it was something else.’ 
Mark laughed. ‘ You’ve been getting into another row, you 
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young rascal,’ he said, ‘and you want me to get you out of it— 
isn’t that it?’ 

‘No, it isn’t,’ said Colin. ‘I say,’ he went on, blurting out the 
question after the undiplomatic manner of boyhood, ‘why have 
you got Mabel to cut poor old Vincent? I call it a shame!’ 

Mark stopped half-way in taking off his coat. ‘It would be 
no business of yours if I had, you know,’ he replied; ‘but who 
told you I had done anything of the sort?’ 

‘Nobody: I can see for myself. Mabel told mother she would 
rather not come to dinners and things when Vincent was coming, 
and once she did meet him, and she only just spoke to him. And 
now, when he’s so ill, she won’t go near him—he told me himself 
that it was no use asking her, she would never come! She used 
to like him before, so it must be all your fault, and I call it a 
beastly shame, and I don’t care what you say !’ 

All of this was quite new to Mark. Mabel had studiously 
avoided all allusion to Vincent, and it had never occurred to Mark 
to speculate on the light in which she chose to regard his expla- 
nation—that was all over, and he was little enough inclined to 
revive the subject. He began to be strangely troubled now. ‘I 
don’t know what you're talking about,’ he said. ‘Is Holroyd ill? 
it—it is nothing serious, is it?’ For he had seen very little of 
him lately, his obligation being too deep and too humiliating to 
make repeated visits at all desirable. 

‘He looks all right,’ said Colin, ‘ but I heard mother say that 
he’s very ill really, and she should have to put a stop to Dolly 
going to sit with him every day as she does, because—because he 
might die quite suddenly at any time—it’s something wrong with 
his heart, she said, I believe. And yet he seems well enough. 
But oh, Mark, if—if it’s that, you ought to let Mabel make it up 
with him, whatever he’s done. You might let her go and see him 
—he would like it so, I know he would, though he wouldn’t own 
it when I asked him. Only suppose he died! I know Mabel 
would be sorry then!’ 

Every word the boy said cut Mark to the heart—he had never 
suggested to Mabel that she should avoid Vincent, and he could 
not be satisfied now until he had found out why she had done so; 
his insight not being nearly keen enough to discover the reason for 
himself. 

‘Give me his address,’ he said, for he did not even know where 
Holroyd was living, and as soon as the boy had gone Mark drove 
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to the place he had mentioned, a house in Cambridge Terrace, 
instead of returning home at once as he had previously intended. 

He did not believe that the illness was as serious as Colin had 
implied; of course that was exaggerated ; but he could not be quite 
easy until he had reassured himself by a visit, and some lingering 
feeling of self-reproach drove him to make this atonement for his 
long neglect. 

The Langtons’ carriage was at the door when he arrived ; and 
as he came into the sitting-room on the second floor, he heard 
Dolly’s clear little voice and paused, hidden by the screen at the 
door. She was reading to Vincent, who was lying back in an arm- 
chair; it was Hans Andersen’s ‘ Story of the Shadow,’ a choice to 
which she had been guided by pure accident. 

Mark heard her read the half-sad, half-cynical conclusion as 
he stood there urseen : 

‘« The Princess and the Shadow stepped out on the balcony to 
show themselves, and to receive one cheer more. But the learned 
man heard nothing of all these festivities—for he had already 
been executed.” 

‘How horrid of that wicked Shadow!’ was Dolly’s indignant 
comment as she finished. ‘ Oh, Vincent, aren’t you very, very sorry 
for the poor learned man ?’ 

‘Much sorrier for the Shadow, Dolly,’ he replied: a reply of 
which Dolly would have insisted upon an explanation, had not 
Mark then come forward. 

He murmured some confused sentence accounting for his 
visit. 

‘I have been wondering whether I should see you again,’ said 
Vincent. ‘ Dolly, you had better go now, dear, it is getting late 
—you will come and read me another story to-morrow ?’ 

‘If mother will let me,’ said Dolly ; ‘and I tell you what, next 
time I come I’ll bring Frisk; you want amusing, I know, and he’s 
a nice cheerful dog to have in a room with you.’ 

When Mark returned from putting her into the carriage, 
Vincent said, ‘Is there anything you want to say to me, Ash- 
burn ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mark, ‘I know I have no right to trouble you. I 
know you can never really forgive me.’ 

‘I thought so once,’ said Vincent, ‘ but I have done with all 
that. I forgave you long ago. Tell me if I can help you?’ 

‘I have just heard for the first time,’ said Mark, ‘ that—that 
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my wife has not—has not treated you very kindly lately. And I 
came here to ask you if I am the cause.’ 

Vincent flushed suddenly, and his breath was laboured and 
painful for a moment. ‘ What is the use of bringing that up 
now?’ he asked; ‘is it a pleasant subject for either of us? Let 
it rest.’ 

‘I had no intention of paining you,’ said Mark, ‘I ought not 
to have asked you. I—I will ask Mabel herself.’ 

‘You must not do that!’ said Vincent, with energy ; ‘ you 
might have spared me this—you might have guessed. Still I 
will tell you—it may do good. Yes, you are the cause, Ashburn; 
the lie I told on that evening of the rehearsal has borne its penalty, 
as lies will, and the penalty has fallen upon me heavily. Ask 
yourself what your wife must think of the man I made myself 
appear !’ 

‘Good God !’ groaned Mark, who saw this now for the first time. 

‘You see,’ Vincent pursued, ‘I am dying now, with the know- | 
ledge that I shall never see her face again; that when I am gone 
she will not spare me a single regret, that she will make haste to 
lose my very memory. I don’t complain, it is for her good, and I 
am content. Don’t imagine I tell you this asa reproach. Only 
if you are ever tempted again to do anything which may put her 
happiness in danger, or weaken the confidence she has in you, 
remember what it has cost another man to secure them, and I think 
you will resist then.’ 

‘Vincent !’ cried Mark brokenly, ‘it can’t be; you are not— 
not dying!’ 

‘My doctor tells me so,’ said Vincent. ‘I have been prepared 
for it a long time, and it must be coming near now—but there, 
we have talked enough about that. Don’t fancy from anything 
I have said that I have lost all faith in you—you will find, very 
soon, perhaps, how little that is so. . . . Are you going already ?’ 
he added, as Mark rose hastily. ‘ Good-bye, then; come and see 
me when you can, and—if we are not to meet again—you will not 
forget, I know.’ 

‘No, I shall not forget,’ was all Mark could say just then, and 
left the house. He could not trust himself to bear any longer 
the expression of confidence and regard which he saw once more 
upon his friend’s face. 

As he walked home his mind was haunted by what he had just 
heard. Vincent dying, his last hours embittered by Mabel’s 
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coldness. Mark could not suffer that—she must see him once 
more, she must repair the horrible injustice she had shown—he 
would urge her to relent ! 

And yet, how could she repair it, unless her eyes were opened ? 
Gradually he became aware that a final crisis had come in his life, 
just as he thought all was well with him. He had said to himself, 
‘ Peace, peace!’ and it had only been an armistice. Would the 
results of that shameful act always rise up against him in this 
way? What was he to do? 

He had felt as deep a shame and remorse for his past conduct 
as he was capable of, but hitherto he had supposed that the wrong 
had been comfortably righted, that he himself was after all the 
chief, if not the sole sufferer. 

That consolation was gone now; he knew what Mabel had 
been to Vincent, and what it must be to him now to feel that he 
must bear this misconception to the end. Could Mark accept 
this last sacrifice? More and more he felt that he stood where 
two paths met: that he might hold his peace now, and let his 
friend go down misunderstood to the grave, but that all his 
past baseness would be nothing to that final meanness ; that if he 
paltered this time, if he chose the easy path, he might indeed be 
safe for ever from discovery, but his soul would be stained with a 
dishonour that nothing would ever cleanse; that he would have 
done with self-respect and peace of mind for ever. And yet if he 
took the other path, the right one, where would it lead him ? 

And so he reached his house in miserable indecision, driven 
this way and that by contending impulses, loathing the prospect 
of this crowning infamy, yet shrinking from the sole alternative. 
He found Mabel sitting alone in the firelight. 

* How did you get on ?’ she asked eagerly ; ‘ you won your ease ?’ 

‘My case ?’ he repeated blankly, so far away did all that seem 
now. ‘Qh yes, my case—the Lord Chief sums up to-morrow. I 
think we shall get a verdict.’ 

‘ Sit down and tell me all about it,’ she said. ‘I will ring for 
the lamp. I can’t see your face.’ 

‘No,’ said Mark, ‘ don’t ring; it is better as it is.’ 

She was struck by something in his voice. 

‘You are tired, dear,’ she said. 

‘Very tired,’ he confessed, with a heavy sigh; and then, 
with one of his sudden promptings, he said, ‘Mabel, I have just 
seen Vincent—he is very ill.’ 
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‘I know,’ she said. ‘Is he—worse?’ 

‘ Dying,’ he answered gloomily. ‘I want to ask you a ques- 
tion—is it true that you have been thinking very harshly of him 
lately ?’ 

‘TI cannot think well of him,’ she replied. 

‘Will you tell me why?’ hedemanded. Even then he tried to 
cherish the faint hope that her resentment might have another 
cause. 

‘Cannot you guess?’ she asked. ‘ Ah, no, you are too gene- 
rous to feel it yourself. How can I feel kindly towards the man 
who could let you sacrifice your name and your prospects for a 
caprice of his own, who persuaded you to entangle yourself in a 
manner that might, for all he knew or cared, ruin you for life ?’ 

‘Even if that were so,’ said Mark, ‘he is dying, remember. 
Think what it would be to him to see you once more—Mabel, 
will you refuse to go to him?’ 

‘He should not have asked this of me,’ cried Mabel. ‘Oh, 
Mark, you will think me hard, unchristian, I know, but I can’t do 
this—not even now, when he is dying . . . he ought not to have 
asked it.’ 

‘Mabel,’ he cried, ‘he did not ask it—you do not know him 
if you think that. Do you still refuse ?’ 

‘I must, I must,’ repeated Mabel. ‘Oh, if it had been I who 
was the injured one, I do not think I should feel like this ; it is for 
you I cannot forgive. If I went now, what good would it do? 
Mark, it is wicked of me, but I could not say what he would 
expect—not yet, not yet—you must not ask me.’ 

Mark knew now that the decisive moment had come: there 
was only one way left of moving her; there was no time to lose if 
he meant to take it. 

Must ‘he speak the words which would banish him from his 
wife’s heart for ever, just when hope had returned to his life, just 
when he had begun to feel himself worthier of her love? It was so 
easy to say no more, to leave her in her error, and the shadow 
would pass away, and his happiness be secure. But could he be 
sure of that ? The spectre had risen so many times to mock him, 
would it ever be finally laid? And if Mabel learnt the truth when 
it was too late?—no, he could not bear to think of what would 
happen then! 

And yet how was he to begin—in what words could he break it 
toher? His heart died within him at the duty before him, and he 

5—2 
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sat in the firelit room, tortured with indecision, and his good and 
bad angel fought for him. And then, all at once, almost in spite 
of himself, the words came : 

‘ Mabel,’ he cried, ‘ Holroyd has done nothing—do you hear ? 
—nothing to call for forgiveness . . . oh, if you could under- 
stand without my saying more!’ 

She started, and her voice had an accent, first of a new hope, 
then of a great fear. 

‘Is Vincent better than he seemed? But how can that be if 
—tell me, Mark, tell me everything.’ 

Mark shrank back ; he dared not tell her. 

‘Not now,’ he groaned. ‘My God! what am I doing? 
Mabel, I can’t tell you; have pity on yourself—on me!’ 

She rose and came to him. ‘If you have anything to tell me, 
tell me now,’ she said. ‘I am quite strong; it will not hurt me. 
You must not leave me in this uncertainty—that will kill me! 
Mark, if you love me, I entreat you to save me from being unjust 
to Vincent. Remember, he is dying—you have told me so!’ 

He rose and went to the sideboard; there was water there, 
and he poured some out and drank it before he could speak. 
Then he came back to the fireplace, and leaned against the mantel- 
board. 

‘You will hate me before I have finished,’ he said at last, 
‘but I will tell you.’ 

And then he began, and painfully, with frequent breaks and 
nervous hurrying at certain passages, he told her everything—the 
whole story of his own shame and of Holroyd’s devotion. He did 
not spare himself; he did not even care to give such excuses as 
might have been made for him in the earlier stages of his fraud. 
If his atonement was late, it was at least a full one. 

She listened without a word, without even a sob, and when he 
had come to the end she sat there silent still, as if turned to stone. 
The stillness grew so terrible that Mark could bear no more. 

‘ Speak to me, Mabel,’ he cried in his agony, ‘ for God’s sake, 
speak to me!’ 

She rose, supporting herself with one trembling hand, even 
in the firelight her face was deathly pale. ‘Take me to him first,’ 
she said, and the voice was that of a different woman ; ‘ after that 
I will speak to you.’ 

‘To Vincent?’ he asked, half stupefied by what he was 
suffering. ‘ Not to-night, Mabel; you must not!’ 
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‘I must,’ she replied ; ‘if you will not take me I shall go alone 
—quick, let us lose no time!’ 

He went out into the main road and hailed a cab, as he had 
done often enough before for one of their journeys to dinner or 


the theatre ; when he returned Mabel was already standing cloaked 
and hooded at the open door. 

‘Tell him to drive fast—fast,’ she said feverishly, as he helped 
her into the hansom, and she did not open her lips again till it 
stopped. 
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He glanced at her face now and then, when the shop-lights 
revealed her profile as she lay back in her corner; it was pale and 
set, her eyes were strained, but she had shed no tears; he sat 
there and recalled the merry journeys they had had together side 
by side on evenings like this, when he had been sorry that the 
drive should ever end—how long this one was! 

The cab reached Cambridge Terrace at last. Mark instinc- 
tively looked at the upper windows of the house—they were all 
dark. ‘Stay here, till I have asked,’ he said to Mabel before he 
got out ; ‘we may—we may be too late.’ 

Vincent had been moved to his sleeping-room, where he was 
sitting in his arm-chair; the trained nurse who had been engaged 
to wait upon him had left him for a while, the light was lowered, 
and he was lying still in the dreamy exhaustion which was becom- 
ing more and more his normal state. 

Some months before he had received his death-warrant: the 
harassing struggles against blight and climate in Ceylon, the 
succession of illnesses which had followed them, and the excitement 
and anxiety that he underwent on his return, had ended in an 
affection of the heart, which by the time he thought it sufficiently 
serious to need advice, was past all cure. 

He had heard the verdict calmly, for he had little to make him 
in love with life ; but while the book in which he had already begun 
to find distraction was unfinished, there was still work for him to 
do, and he was anxious to leave it completed. The efforts he made 
to effect this, if they shortened his life, at least prevented him 
from dwelling upon its approaching end, and his wish was gratified. 
He fixed his mind steadily on his task, and though each day saw 
less accomplished and with more painful labour, the time came 
when he reached the last page and threw down his pen for ever. 

Now he was on the brink of the stream, and the plash of the 
ferryman’s oar could be heard plainly ; the world behind him had 
already grown distant and dim; even of the book which had been 
in his mind so long, he thought but little—he had done with it 
all ; whether it brought him praise or blame from man, he would 
never learn now, and was content to be in ignorance. 

The same lethargy had mercifully deadened to some extent the 
pain of Mabel’s injustice, until Mark’s visit had revived it that 
afternoon. He had come to think of it all now without bitterness ; 
it might be that in some future state she would ‘ wake, and re- 
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member, and understand,’ and the wrong be righted—but it had 
always seemed to him that in another existence all earthly mis- 
understandings must seem too infinitely pitiful and remote to be 
worth unravelling, or even recalling, and so he could not find much 
comfort there. 


SSS 
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But at least he had not been worsted in the conflict with his 
lower nature. Mabel’s happiness was now secure from the worst 
danger, the struggle was over, and he was glad, for there had been 
times when he had almost sunk under it. 

So he was thinking dreamily as he sat there, while now and 
then a cloud would drift across his thoughts as he lost himself in 
a kind of half-slumber. 
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He was roused by sounds on the stairs outside, and presently 
he heard a light step in the farther room. ‘I am not asleep,’ he 
said, believing the nurse had returned. 

‘Vincent,’ said a low tremulous voice, ‘it is I—Mabel.’ 

Then he looked up, and even in that half-light he saw that 
the figure standing there in the open doorway was the one which 
had been chief in his thoughts. 

Unprepared as he was for such a visitor, he felt no surprise— 
only a deep and solemn happiness as he saw her standing before 
him. 

‘You have come then,’ he said ; ‘I am very glad. You must 
think less hardly of me—or you would not be here.’ 

She had only obtained leave to see him on her earnest entreaties 
and promises of self-restraint, but his first words sorely tried her 
fortitude ; she came to his chair and sank down beside it, taking 
his hands in both hers. ‘Vincent,’ she cried, with a sob that 
would not be repressed, ‘I cannot bear it if youtalkso.... I 
know all, all that you have suffered and given up . . . he has told 
me—at last!’ 

Vincent looked down with an infinite pity upon the sweet con- 
trite face raised to his. ‘ You poor child,’ he said, ‘you know then? 
How could he tell you! Mabel, I tried so hard to spare you this 
—and now it has come! What can I say to you?’ 

‘Say that you forgive me—if you ever can!’ she said, ‘ when 
I remember all the hard things I said and thought of you, when 
all the time—oh, I was blind, or I must have seen the truth! And 
I can never, never make it up to you now!’ 

‘Do you think,’ he asked, ‘ that to see you here, and know that 
you understand me at last, would not make up for much harder 
treatment than I ever had from you, Mabel? If that were all— 
but he has told you, you said, told you the whole sad story. 
Mabel—what are you going todo?’ 

She put the question aside with a gesture of heartsick pride : 
‘What does it matter about me? I can only think of you just 
now—let me forget all the rest, while I may !’ 

‘Dying men have their privileges,’ he said, ‘and I have not 
much more time. Mabel, I must ask you: What have you said 
to Mark ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she said, with a low moan: ‘ what was there to say? 
He must know that he has no wife now.’ 

‘Mabel, you have not left him!’ he cried. 
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‘Not yet,’ she said, turning away wearily ; ‘he brought me to 
this house—he is here now, I believe... . You are torturing 
me with these questions, Vincent.’ 

‘ Answer me this once,’ he persisted. ‘Do you mean to leave 
him ?’ 

She rose to her feet. ‘What else can I do,’ she demanded, 
‘now that I know? The Mark I loved has gone for ever—he never 
even existed! Ihave no husband beyond thename. I have been 
in a dream all this time, and I wake to find myself alone! Only 
an hour ago and Mark was all the world to me—think what he 
must be to me from this time! No, I cannot live with him. I 
could not breathe the same air with him. I am ashamed that I 
could ever have loved him. He is all unworthy and mean and 
false, and I thought him so noble and generous !’ 

‘You are too hard,’ said Vincent; ‘he is not all bad, he was 
weak—not wicked ; if I had not felt that, I should never have 
tried to keep his secret, and forced him, against his will, to 
keep it himself. And now he has confessed it all to you, when 
there was no fear of discovery to urge him, only because he could 
not endure the thought of my bearing your displeasure to the end. 
He did not know that that was so till this afternoon, and I told 
him without thinking it would have that effect on him—I did 
him an injustice there. He must have gone back and accused 
himself at once. Think, Mabel, was there nothing unselfish and 
brave in that? He knew what you would think of him, he knew 
that he was safe if he kept silence—and yet he spoke, because he 
preferred the worst for himself to allowing me to bear the penalty 
for his sins. Is a man who could act thus utterly lost ?’ 

‘Lost to me!’ she said passionately. ‘The confession came too 
late; and how could any confession atone for such a sin! No, 
he is too unworthy : I can never trust him, never forgive him!’ 

‘I do not ask you to-forgive him now,’ he urged; ‘he has done 
you a great wrong, your love and faith have received a cruel shock; 
and you cannot act and feel as if this had never been. I under- 
stand allthat. Only do not close the door on forgiveness for ever, 
do not cut him off from all chance of winning back something 
of the confidence he has lost. The hope of that will give him 
strength and courage; without that hope to keep him up, without 
your influence, he will surely lose heart and be lost for ever. His 
fate rests with you: have you thought of that ?’ 

She was silent, but her face was still unconvinced. 
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‘You think your love is dead,’ he went on, ‘and yet, Mabel, 
something tells me that love will not die easily with you. What 
if you find this is so at some future time, when the step you are 
bent upon has been taken, and you cannot retreat from it? What 
if, when you call him back, it is too late; and he will not, or can- 
not, return to you?’ 

*T shall never call him back,’ she said. 

‘You will have no pity on him for his sake or your own,’ 
Vincent pleaded ; ‘will you not for mine? Mabel, let me say 
something to you about myself. I have loved you for years 
—you are not angry with me for telling you so now, are you? 
I loved you well enough to put your happiness before all other 
things; it was for that I made any sacrifices I have made; it 
was for that I was willing even that you should think hardly 
of me.’ 

‘For me!’ she cried: ‘was it for me you have done all this ? 
How I have repaid you!’ 

“I was repaid by the belief that it secured your happiness,’ 
he answered. ‘I thought, rightly or wrongly, that I was justified 
in deceiving you for your own good. But now you are taking 
away all this from me, Mabel! I must die with the sense of 
having failed miserably, when I thought I was most successful, 
with the knowledge that by what I have done I have only in- 
creased the evil! Must I leave you with your happy home 
blighted past recovery, with nothing before you but a lonely, 
barren existence? Must I think of you living out your life, 
proud and unforgiving, and wretched to the end? I entreat you 
to give me some better comfort, some brighter prospect than that 
—you will punish me for my share in it all by refusing what I 
ask: but will you refuse ?’ 

She came back to him. ‘No,’ she said brokenly, ‘I have given 
you pain enough, I will refuse you nothing now, only it is so hard 
—tell me what I am to do!’ 

‘Do not desert him, do not shame him before the world!’ he 
said; ‘bear with him still, give him the chance of winning back 
what he has lost. Peace may be long in coming to you—but it 
will come some day, and even if it never comes at all, Mabel, you 
will have done your duty, there will be a comfort in that. Will 
you promise this, for my sake?’ 

She raised her face, which she had hidden in her hands. ‘I 


promise—for your sake,’ she said, and at her words he sank back 
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with a sigh of relief—his work was over, and the energy he had 
summoned up to accomplish it left him suddenly. 

‘Thank you!’ he said faintly; ‘you have made me happier, 
Mabel. I should like to see Mark, but I am tired. I shall sleep 


now.’ 


‘T will come to-morrow,’ she said, and, bending over him, she 
kissed his forehead. She had not kissed him since the time when 
she was a child and he an undergraduate, devoted to her even 
then; and now that kiss and the touch of her hand lingered with 
him till he slept, and perhaps followed him some little way into 
the land of dreams. 

Mark had been waiting in a little dark sitting-room on a lower 
floor; he had not dared to follow Mabel. At last, after long hours, 
as it seemed, of slow torment, he heard her descending slowly, 
and came to meet her; she was very pale and had been weeping, 
but her manner was composed now. 

‘Let us go home,’ was all she said to him, and they drove back 
in silence as they had come. But when they had reached their 
home Mark could bear his uncertainty no longer. 

‘Mabel,’ he said, and his voice shook, ‘ have you nothing to 
say to me, still?’ 

She met his appealing gaze with eyes that bore no reproach, 
only a fixed and hopeless sadness in their clear depths. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘let us never speak again of—of what you have 
told me to-night—you must make me forget it, if you can.’ 

The sudden relief almost took away his breath. ‘ You do not 
mean to leave me then!’ he cried impulsively, as he came towards 
her and seemed about to take her hand. ‘I thought [had lost you 
—but you will not do that, Mabel, you will stay with me?’ 

She shrank from him ever so slightly, with a little instinctive 
gesture of repugnance, which the wretched man noted with agony. 

‘TI will not leave you,’ she said, ‘I did mean—but that is over, 
you owe it to him. I will stay with you, Mark—it may not be for 
mueh longer.’ 

Her last words chilled him with a deadly fear; his terrible 
confession had escaped him before he had had time to remember 
much that might well have excused him, even to himself, for 
keeping silence then. 

‘My God!’ he cried in his agony when she had left him, ‘ is 
that to be my punishment? Oh, not that—any shame, any disgrace 
but that!’ 
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And he lay awake long, struggling hard against a terror that 
was to grow nearer and more real with each succeeding day. 

Vincent’s sleep was sweet and sound that night, until, with 
the dawn, the moment came when it changed gently and painlessly 
into a sleep that was sounder still, and within the plain common- 
place bedroom ‘the shadow of white Death’ spread apace. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FROM THE GRAVE. 


HE days went by; Mark 
had followed Vincent to 
the grave, with a sorrow 
in which there was no 
feigniag, and now the 

“Angel of Death stood at 
ay : Ij “his own door, and Love 
him back. For the fear 
which had haunted Mark 
of late had been brought 
near its fulfilment— 
Mabel lay dangerously 
ill, and it seemed that 
the son she had borne 
was never to know a 

mother’s care. 
Throughout one ter- 
rible week Mark never 
left the house on Campden Hill, while Mabel wavered between 
life and death. He was not allowed to see her; she had not 
expressed any wish as yet to see him, he learnt from Mrs. 
Langton, who had cast off all her languor before her daughter’s 
peril, and was in almost constant attendance upon her. Mabel 
appeared in fact to have lost all interest in life, and the natural 
desire for recovery which might have come to her aid was 
altogether wanting, as her mother saw with a pained surprise, and 

commented upon to the conscience-stricken Mark. 


° eile nt WAS HU) GZ}; strove in vain to keep 
il 
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Day after day he sat in the little morning-room, which looked 
as if she had but left it for an instant, even while he knew that 
she might never enter it again; sat there listening and waiting 
for the words which would tell him that all hope was at an end. 

The doctors came and went, and there were anxious inquiries 
and whispered answers at the cautiously opened front-door, while 
from time to time he heard on the stairs, or in the room above, 
hurried footsteps, each of which trod heavy upon his aching heart. 

People came sometimes to sit with him. Trixie, for instance, 
who had married her artist, and was now comfortably established 
in a decorative little cottage at Bedford Park, came daily, and as 
she had the tact to abstain from any obviously unfounded assump- 
tion of hopefulness, her presence did him good, and perhaps 
saved him from breaking down under the prolonged strain. 

Martha, too, even though she had never been able to feel 
warmly towards her sister-in-law, cast aside some of her prejudice 
and held aloof no longer. 

Martha was inclined to take a serious view of things, having 
caught something of her mother’s gloomy Puritanism, which her 
own unhappy disposition and contracted life had done nothing to 
sweeten, and not a little to embitter. She was not, perhaps, in- 
capable of improving the occasion for her brother’s benefit even 
then, by warnings against devotion to perishable idols, and hints 
of chastenings which were intended as salutary. 

But somehow, when she saw his lined and colourless face, and 
the look of ghastly expectation that came and went upon it at the 
slightest unexpected sound without, she lost hold of the conviction 
that his bereavement would work for his spiritual benefit; her 
words in season died unspoken on her lips, and she gave way at 
parting to tears of pity and sympathy, in which the saint was 
completely forgotten in the sister and the woman. 

And now it was evening, and he was alone once more, pre- 
tending to read, and thinking drearily of what was coming; for 
the doctor had just left, and his report had been less encouraging 
than ever—a change must come before long, he had said, and 
from his manner it was too clear what he thought that change 
would be. 

Mark let his thoughts wander back to his brief married life, 
doomed to be cut short by the very fraud which had purchased it. 
They had been so happy, and it was all over—henceforth he would 
be alone. 
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She was leaving him after all, and he could not even feel that 
her love would abide with him when she had gone. Oh, the un- 
speakable agony of knowing that she welcomed death as a release 
trom him! 

Never now could he hope to regain the heart he had lost: she 
despised him—and she was dying. 

No, she must not die, he cried wildly in his extremity: how 
could he live without her? Oh, that she might be given back to 
him, even though he could never make the dead love live in her 
- heart again! Had he not suffered enough—was not this a punish- 
ment beyond his sin ? 

And yet, as he looked back, he knew that he himself had 
brought about this punishment, that it was but the stern and 
logical sequence of his fraud. 

There was a low tap at the door, and he started to his feet. 
The summons had come; no need to question the messenger who 
brought it. He heard the first words and passed her hastily. 

He entered the room where Mabel was lying, and fell on his 
knees by her bedside, bowing his head upon the quilt in agonised 
despair, after one glance at her pale sweet face. 

‘My darling—my darling!’ he cried, ‘don’t leave me. . . you 
promised—-oh, remember. . . this is not—not good-bye!’ 

She laid a weak and slender hand on his dark hair in a caress 
that was more in pity than in love. ‘They have not told you?’ 
she said, ‘I asked nurse to prepare you. I knew you would be so 
anxious. No, dear, it is not good-bye. I feel much better; I am 
quite sure now that Iam going to get well. I wanted to tell you 
so myself. I must live for baby’s sake—I can’t die and leave him 
alone !’ 

And even in the ecstasy of relief which Mark felt at her words 
there was a spasm of sobering jealousy: she only cared to live for 
the child’s sake—not for his. 
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CONCLUSION. 


~. HOSE who know Mark now are inclined to 

Sge4, envy his good fortune. His literary mistakes 

44) are already beginning to be forgotten; the 

last breath of scandal was extinguished when 

it became known that Vincent Holroyd had 

dedicated his posthumous work to his college 

friend, to whom he also confided the duties 

of editor—duties which Mark accepted 
humbly, and discharged faithfully. 

His name is becoming known in legal 
circles—not as a profound lawyer, which he 
will never be to the end of his career, but as 
a brilliant advocate, with a plausibility that is 
effective with the average juryman, and an 

acquaintance with legal principles which is not too close to 
prevent a British unconsciousness that a cause can ever be lost. 

Society has, in a great measure, forgiven the affront he put 
upon it, and receives him to its bosom once more, while his home 
life can hardly fail to be happy; with his young and charming 
wife, and the only child, to whom she devotes herself. 

If the story of his life were better known than it will ever be 
now, he would certainly be thought to have escaped far more easily 
than he deserved. 

And yet his punishment still endures, and it is not a light one. 
It is true that the world is prospering outwardly with him, true 
that the danger is over, that Harold Caffyn has not been heard of 
for some time, and that, whether alive or dead, he can never come 
between Mabel and her husband again, since she knows already 
the worst that there is to tell. 

But there are penalties exacted in secret which are scarcely 
preferable to open humiliation. The love which Mark feels for his 
young wife, by its very intensity, dooms him toa perpetual penance. 
For the barrier between them is not yet completely broken 
down; sometimes he fears that it never will be, though nothing 
in her manner to him gives him any real reason to despair. But 
he is always tormenting himself with the fancy that her gentleness 
is only forbearance, her tenderness pity, and her devotion comes 
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from her sense of duty—morbid ideas, which even hard work and 
constant excitement can only banish for a time. 

Whether he can ever fill the place he once held in his wife’s 
heart is a question which only time can decide: ‘ Le dénigrement 
de ceux que nous aimons,’ says the author of ‘Madame Bovary,’ 
‘toujours nous en détache quelque peu. II ne faut pas toucher 
aux idoles: la dorure en reste aux mains ;’ and in Mabel’s case the 
idol had been more than tarnished, and had lost rather its divinity 
than its gilding. 

But in spite of all she loves him still, though the character 
of her love may be changed; and loves him more than he dares 
to hope at present ; while the blank that might have been in her 
life is filled by her infant son, her little Vincent, whom she will 
strive to arm against the temptations that proved too strong for his 
father. 

Vincent Holroyd’s second book was received with cordial ad- 
miration, though it did not arouse any extraordinary excitement. 

It cannot be said to possess the vigour and freshness of 
‘Tilusion,’ and betrays in places the depression and flagging energy 
of the writer’s condition; but it has certainly not lessened the 
reputation which he had won by the earlier work, to which it is 
even preferred by some who are considered to be judges. 

And there is one at least who will never read it without a 
passion of remorseful pity, as its pages tell her more of a nature 
whose love was unselfish and chivalrous, and went unrewarded to 
the end. 


THE-END. 





